CHESAPEAKE BAY SLOWLY 
RETURNING TO HEALTH. 
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Staff Writer 


acwnnnnsflibneeseventh annual 


Lighting of the Quads 


event was held yesterday 


to celebrate the holiday 


season with lights, food, 


music and the Ginger- 


bread House 
Competition. 
Every year the lamp- 


Making 


posts on the campus 
quadrangles are wrapped 
in white lights and_ the 
Hopkins community 
gathers outside MSE Li- 
brary on Keyser Quad 
to count down President 


Daniels flipping the cer- 


emonial switch and _ il- 
luminating the quad. 
Bright, festive lights 


sprinkled throughout the 


Carey School and MICA 
announce joint degree 


By DAVID WHITE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Carey 
Business School and the 
Maryland Institute College 
of Art (MICA) are launch- 
ing a new joint Masters 
of Design and Masters of 
Business Administration 
degree program in Design 
and Leadership. 

The program, expected 
to launch in 2012, is the 
only program in the coun- 
try which will provide stu- 
dents the opportunity to 
earn a dual-degree from a 


major research university 
and a prominent college of 
art and design. 

The new program is de- 
signed to teach the skills 
needed for competent 
business leadership while 
providing a cohesive, co- 
operative environment to 
foster team work shills and 
create innovative business | 
solutions. 

The combined Mas- 
ters of Design and Mas- 
ters of Business Admin- 
istration program will 
be structured to allow 
SeE MBA PROGRAM, pace A7 
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The annual Lighting of the Quads event combined musical performances, a speech from President Daniels and festive winter snacks. 


Lighting of the Quads kicks off holiday season 


dark quad gleam amongst 
the academic buildings, 
injecting Hopkins with 
winter cheer. 

“This is our second 
lighting of the quads even 
though we would have 
liked there to be more 
lights. It’s a little anticli- 
mactic, but we love it any- 
ways,” sophomore Ales- 
sandra Bautze said. 


[he Pep Band, along 
with two of Hopkins’ a 
capella. groups, the _ Si- 
rens 
gave musical  perfor- 
mances, singing favorite 
holiday tunes to liven up 
a student body currently 
bogged down by end of 
semester assessments and 
preparations for finals. 

SEE QUADS, PAGE A7 
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Warm up with hot 
drinks at winter and 
holiday events. 
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The protesters assembled in the Atrium before proceeding to Levering. 


“Zombie” mob speaks 
out about student debt 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
and RACHEL WITKIN 
Staff Writers 


Zombie Debt, a 


col- 


bie-painted faces who car- 
ried signs that read, “They 


Top Model raises funds tor charit 


By EMILY GLICKMAN 
Staff Writer 


| Vision Xchange (VX) 
hosted the seventh annual 
| Hopkins Top Model com- 
petition on Monday, Nov. 
be 
Caitlin Hoff, a sopho- 
more from the Pi Beta Phi 
| sorority, and Drew Dan- 
iels, a sophomore from the 
men’s cross-country team, 
were the winners. 
This year’s proceeds 
went to Safe Passage, a 
Guatemalan organization 


that operates programs to 
provide medical care, food, 
clothing and education to 
all types of people living in 


Guatemala City. 

Hopkins Top 
Model made ap- 
proximately $1600 
from ticket sales and 
other donations. 
Student voting 
contributed to the 
amount as attend- 
ees “voted” on their 
favorite contestant 
by putting money in 
specified boxes. The 
two winners each 
received $100 and 
$100 for their stu- 
dent groups. 

Hosted by VX 
President Stephanie 
Geller, and senior 

See MODEL, pace A7 


Drone attacks on Pakistan don’t just erode U.S. goals of 
stability and peace, they undermine its goals in the War on Terror by 
sabotaging U.S. support in FATA. 


owe us,” and other slogans. 
‘Several members spoke 
into a megaphone to Le- 
vering Food Court, while 
others handed out fliers 


lective of undergraduate and walked around with 
and graduate students, boom boxes playing songs 
marched into Levering like “Thriller” by Michael 
Food Court Jackson. 
yesterday to Senior 
speak about Nancy Hoff- 
student debt Todav the ™an was 
following a re’ wh one of the 
mini-lecture l niversity treats speakers. 
in the Gi- our needs with “What is 
man Atri- Sete ee 7 an educa- 
one hostility 1 WCE Te RN ih 
T h e are taught to she asked 
movement, think. critically, _the_ crowd 
‘known © as itanotialGivcate kiwee she read 
“Lunch — of ROCA ORES from a 
the Living script. 
Debt,” fea- _— Nancy Hoffman, Senior. Treats e 
= { , 
tured in- | mel SOUPS 
Cn yard et aS eee at tae CLO VANCeS 
with zom- stem from 


how Hopkins addresses 
student concerns. 

“Today the University 
treats our needs with hos- 
tility,” Hoffman said. “We 
are met with brute force... 
We are taught to think crit- 
ically, but not about debt.” 

Much like other Oc- 
cupy protests, parts of her 
speech were punctuated 
with yelled responses from 
other members of Zombie 
Debt. 

“At Johns Hopkins, the 
inflation-adjusted equiva- 
lent of a year’s tuition from 
| just a’decade ago would 
barely cover a semester 

| of classes today,” Zombie 
| Debt wrote in an e-mail to 
| The News-Letter. “We bor- 
row to pay tuition that has 
| grown 4x faster than infla- 
tion since the 1970s. But no 
| one pretends that education 
_ is getting more valuable.” 
| Zombie Debt also feels 
_ that the University does not 


COURTESY OF ANNA HUANG | admit enough low-income 


Caitlin Hoff competes in Hopkins Top Model. 
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Book Collecting Contest returns for 20th year Green Carnival raises 
. environment awareness 


By KATIE PROCHOWNIK 
Staff Writer 


Open the first page. 
Flip through the rest of the 
pages slowly, scanning the 
fine print. Your eyes glance 
over the pictures, the col- 
ors. We all have collections: 
baseball cards, seashells 
and other trinkets. Wheth- 
er we started them as chil- 
dren or continue collecting 
today, these are things that 
we treasure, that we have 
come to love. For many, it 
is for the love of books that 
we start collections. 

The Betty and Edgar 
Sweren Student Book Col- 
lecting Contest is the per- 
fect opportunity to share 
one’s love of books with 
others. According to its 
mission statement, the 
contest, “recognizes the 
love of books and the de- 
light in shaping a thought- 
ful and focused book col- 
lection.” 

Dean Winston Tabb 
elaborates on the excite- 
ment and the authentic- 
ity that the Collect Contest 
brings to the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

“The contest was begun 
in 1991 as a way to encour- 
age students’ passion for 
reading and the love of 
books. It ran for several 
years, but was suspended 
for several years before | 
arrived at JHU as dean in 
2002. In 2006 we reinstated 
the contest under the spon- 
sorship of the Friends of 
the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Libraries,” Tabb wrote 
in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. “Betty and Edgar 
Sweren wanted to recog- 
nize and encourage young 
bibliophiles and assist 
them in their development 
as thoughtful, focused col- 
lectors.” 

The criteria for entering 
is straightforward. Any 
student enrolled in a de- 
gree program at Hopkins 
can apply. All of the items 
must be owned by the stu- 
dent entering the contest. 
Although the collection is 


Recent Hopkins study shows Chesapeake Bay environment, dead zones healing 


By DAVID GREENBAUM 
For The News-Letter 
A recent study has 


shown that efforts to re- 
duce the flow of fertilizers, 
animal waste and other 
pollutants into the Chesa- 
peake Bay appear to be in- 
creasing the health of the 
bay. 

Published in the Noy. 
2011 issue of Estuaries 
and Coasts, this examina- 
tion. was conducted by 
researchers from Hop- 
kins and the University of 
Maryland Center for Envi- 
ronmental Science. 

According to Rebecca 
Murphy, the leading re- 
search assistant in the 
study and a doctoral stu- 
dent in the Department 
of Geography and Envi- 
ronmental _—_ Engineering 
at Hopkins, the team was 
aiming to develop a data- 
base of water quality data 
in order to analyze the 
long-term trends of the 
dead zones, areas of the 
Bay where plants and ani- 
mals cannot live. Building 

“off previous research that 
indicated that the dead 
zone was not responding 
to changes in the amounts 
of nutrients coming into 
the bay, Murphy and her 
team created a database to 
further analyze these prior 
findings and determine 
what really is happening. 
The team looked at 60 
years of data and found 
that the size of summer 
oxygen-starved dead zones 
leveled off in deep chan- 
nels of the bay during the 
1980s and has been declin- 
ing ever since. In addition, 
they determined that the 
duration, or how long the 
dead zone persists each 
summer, is closely linked 
each year to the amount of 
nutrients entering the bay. 
The timing is key be- 
cause in the 1980s, an in- 
tense effort to cut nutrient 


Students from various Hopkins Campuses participate in the contest. Pic 


called the Book Collect- 
ing Contest, one does not 
have to submit a book col- 
lection. The collection may 
include other items on any 
topic. In the past, individ- 
uals have entered collec- 
tion with items focusing 
around music, feminism, 
running, etc. 

Those participating 
must submit a cover sheet, 
as well as a 2-3 page outline 
describing the collection 
and its significance. Partic- 
ipants must talk about the 
makeup of the collection; 
how it was assembled, for 
what reason was it assem- 
bled, and ideas for the fu- 
ture of the collection. Con- 
testants must also submit a 
bibliography of 20 or more 
items. The last requirement 
for contestants is to submit 
a wish list. 

“Entrants must also 
submit a wish list of up to 
10 titles to reflect future 
collection goals and areas 
of interest,” Tabb wrote. 
“The purpose of the wish 
list is to give contest judg- 
es a sense of how the stu- 
dents envision building 
their collections over time. 
True collectors always have 
their eye on their next ac- 
quisition target.” 

The contest 


has 


two 


pollution in the Chesa- 
peake Bay was initiated 
through the multi-state 
federal Chesapeake Bay 
Program. The goal was to 
restore the water quality 
and health of the bay. 

“I was really excited by 
these results because they 
point to improvement in 
the health of the Chesa- 
peake Bay,” Murphy said. 
“We now have evidence 
that cutting back on the 
nutrient pollutants pour- 
ing into the bay can make 
a difference. I think that’s 
really significant.” 

“When we found that 
the dead zone is indeed 
responding to a decrease 
in nutrient loads, it’s good 
news because it means the 
bay is doing what we ex- 
pect,” Murphy said. 

She further explained 
that if the agriculture in- 
dustry continues to improve 
farming practices and de- 
crease the amount of nutri- 
ents going into the bay, then 
the size of the dead zone 
should become smaller. 

Although this has been 
well known for quite some 
time, the data did not seem 
to reflect that. Instead, the 
data suggested the dead 
zones were not respond- 
ing to decreases in nutrient 
loads at all. 

“This study shows that 
our regional efforts to 
limit nutrient pollution 
may be producing results. 
Continuing nutrient re- 
duction remains critically 
important for achieving 
bay restoration goals,” Don 
Boesch, president of the 
University of Maryland 
Center for Environmental 
Science, said. 

The Chesapeake Bay is 
the nation’s largest estuary, 
a body of water where fresh 
and salt water mix. Ac- 
cording to the Chesapeake 
Bay Program, the bay is 
about 200 miles long, has 
about roughly 4,480 square 


COURTESY OF LIBRARYJHU.EDU 


categories for undergradu- 
ate and graduate students, 
both have participants 
each year. 

“The number of appli- 
cants varies from year to 
year, with generally at least 
a dozen (but often more) in 
both the undergraduate 
and graduate categories,” 
Tabb wrote. “Participants 
must write a brief essay 
describing how and why 
they began and assembled 
their collection, and attach 
an annotated bibliography 
of between 20 and 50 titles. 
The main purpose of the 
essay is to give the judges 
insight into the personal 
genesis of the collection, 
and to determine whether 
the student sees the collec- 
tion as a collection rather 
than nearly an aggregation 
of books.” 

In each division, the 
first prize winner is 
awarded $1,000. Second 
place is awarded $500, 
and third place wins $250. 
Those chosen as winners 
will also have their col- 
lections displayed in the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Li- 
brary as well as a one year 
honorary membership in 
the Friends of the Hopkins 
Libraries. It is an honor to 
be accepted as a member 


miles of surface area and 
supports more than 3,600 
species of plants, fish and 
other animals. 

However, the health of 
the bay deteriorated dur- 
ing much of the 20th cen- 
tury, contributing to a drop 
in the Chesapeake’s fish 
and shellfish populations. 
Environmental experts 
blamed this largely on a 
flow of nutrients ‘entering 
the bay from sources such 
as farm fertilizer, animal 
waste, water treatment dis- 
charge, and atmospheric 
deposition. Heavy spring 
rains typically flush these 
chemicals, mostly nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, into 
the Susquehanna River 
and other waterways that 
empty into. the Chesa- 
peake. There the nutrients 
promote a large growth of 
algae. 

When the algae die, 
their remains sink to the 
bottom of the bay, where 
they are consumed by 
bacteria. As they feast on 
algae, the bacteria utilize 
dissolved oxygen in the 
water. This leads to a con- 
dition called hypoxia, or 
depletion of oxygen. 

As this process contin- 
ues through the spring 
and summer, the lack of 
oxygen turns large areas of 
the Chesapeake into dead 
zones. Hypoxia sometimes 
results in fish kills. 

“By looking at existing 
data, we have been able to 
link decreasing hypoxia to 
a reduction in the nutrient 
load in the bay,” study co- 
author Michael Kemp, an 
ecologist with the Univer- 


_ sity of Maryland Center for 


Environmental Science’s 
Horn Point Laboratory, 
said. “The overall extent 
and duration of mid-to-late 
summer hypoxia are de- 
creasing.” 

The steady decrease in 
dead zones coincides with 


the launch of state and fed- 


tured above are the 2008 winners. 


of the Friends, one of the | 
oldest such groups in the | 
country. 

“Since 1931, the Friends | 
have supported the stu- 
dents and faculty of Johns | 
Hopkins through lectures, | 
programs, and _ funding 
for acquisitions and tech- 
nology. Winners are also 
eligible to be entered into 
the National Book Collect- 
ing contest. Our graduate | 
winner last year, Margaret 
Murray, was awarded sec- | 
ond place in the national | 
competition for her collec- | 
tion ‘Literature of the Little 
Review,’ and was recently 
honored at a reception at 
the Library of Congress,” 
Tabb wrote. 

Other past 
include “A Composer's 
Library, Volumes of Inspi- 
ration,” from Kevin Clark, 
who won the 2006 un- 
dergraduate division, as 
well as the 2009 graduate 
category winner, “Voices 
from Conflict: Oral His- 
tories from 20th Century 
Wars,” from Sarah Rich- 
ardson. 

This year’s entry dead- 


winners | 
| 


line is Feb. 17, 20828 For}: 


more information, — visit 
http://www.library,jhu. 
edu/friends/programs/ | 
bookcollectcontest.html. 


eral efforts to reduce the 
flow of algae-feeding pol- 
lutants into the bay. 

For instance, farmers 
were encouraged to plant 
natural barriers and to take 
other steps to keep fertil- 
izer out of waterways that 
feed the Chesapeake. Also, 
water treatment plants be- 
gan to pull more pollutants 
from their discharge, and 
air pollution control mea- 
sures curbed the move- 
ment of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere into the bay. 

Despite these efforts, 
Murphy explains that the 
greatest reduction of pol- 
lutants in the bay have 
been a result of voluntary 
agreements between the 
states and the ETA, which 
consists of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, New 
York, Washington D.C. and 
a small part of Delaware 
and West Virginia. 

_ All of the states agreed 
to decrease pollutants by 
certain percentages each 
year. Recently, the ETA has 
put into works an act called 
the Total Maximum Daily 
Load, which sets limits of 


| other 


By OLIVIA CUSIMANO 
Stal? Writer 


The Student Environ- 
mental Activists (SEA) 
hosted a Green Carnival 
in the Gilman Atrium on 
Thursday, Nov. 17. The 
Carnival featured a vari- 
ety of different eco-themed 


activities including eco- 


| friendly crafts, an item ex- 
| change named the “Free 


Store,” games and food. 
“The initial purpose 


| was to host a fun event that 


would remind and educate 
people about intergrating 


| sustainability in their lives 


in a way that was both in- 
teractive and _ enjoyable. 
(not that sustainability isn’t 
already enjoyable!) An- 
purpose, however, 
was to promote a little bit 
of activism — we will be 
petitioning for offshore 
wind power in Maryland,” 
Thalia Patrinos, one of the 
organizers of the event 
wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

There was an eco-friend- 
ly crafts table where attend- 


| ees could make everything 


from recycled cardboard 
picture frames to used pa- 
per bag holiday wreaths. 
At the “Free Store” people 
could bring their unwanted 
clutter and exchange it for 


| something else. There were 
| also environmental educa- 


tion games, free food and 
t-shirts for sale, as well as 
posters lining the atrium 
reminding and_ inform- 
ing attendees on how to be 
more eco-friendly 

The petition was done 
in photo form. A piece of 
cardboard reading: “The 
students of Johns Hop- 
kins University support 
offshore wind power in 
Maryland” was passed be- 


it Sal in FEROS tie CCA ot apne 
| posed for a picture while 
holding it. The petition 


will first go to President 


| Ron Daniels, who SEA 


as 


COURTESY OF WWW. 
A recent study has found the health of the Chesapeake Bay to be improving, 


hopes will then take it to 
higher powers. 

“People against  off- 
shore wind say the uni- 
versities don’t want it, so 
we made this petition to 
hopefully change that,” 
Joni Sliger, a member of 
SEA, said. “Senator [Cath- 
erine] Pugh [of Maryland] 
is one of the members of 
Congress who is unde- 
cided on this issue, so we 
especially need to take a 
stand and convince her 
that offshore wind power 
is worth pursuing.” 

The event caught the 
eyes of a few passers-by. 

“1 was on my way to 
class and saw [the Carni- 
val] so I decided to check 
it out. I’m really glad I did, 
I really learned a lot. The 
cause they’re supporting 
sounds really interesting 
and I definitely want to 
look into it more” junior 
Wiebke | Blaszcyk _ said. 
“Obviously the environ- 
ment is worth protecting, 
so I'm glad that they’re do- 
ing this.” 

Freshman Dave Bere- 
nato agrees. 

“1 think this was a re- 
ally fun way of raising 
awareness for their cause. 
The photo petition was 
especially intriguing. I’ve 
never heard of that be- 
fore and I’m curious how 
it will all play out,” says 
Berenato. 

SEA hopes that the 
event increased its over- 
all presence on campus 
and made students more 
aware. 

“We hope that more 
people who haven’t heard 
of SEA learned about us 
and join us. We also hope 
it will provide a base for 
a sharing of ideas, and 
a comfortable place for 


then: pe ask, about, envi- 
pamela As! and tes: 


tainability while making 
eco-crafts and playing fun 
games,” Patrinos wrote. 


contrary to prior data. 
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a ra 


ry 


nitrogen and phosphorus _ 


coming into the bay. Al- 
though not yet officially 
established, once passed it 
will be a federal law to con- 


further improving the re- 
duction of dead zones. 

According to Murphy, 
new efforts like this need to 
continue to be established. 

“What we've seen is a 
really slight improvement. 
There needs to be much 
more reduction of nutrients 
coming into the bay and a 
decrease in the amount of 
sediment,” he said. 

With more work, Mur- 
phy firmly believes there 
will be more improvement. 

The study also exam- 
ined a trend that shows 
an early summer spike in 
dead zones. This observa- 
tion has troubled many 
bay watchers because they 
feared that keeping more 
nutrients out of the bay was 
not improving its health. 
However, the new study 
found that the early sum- 
mer jump in dead zones 
was influenced by climate 
forces, not by the runoff of 
pollutants. 

Dead zone formation oc- 
_cursin a phenomenon called 
stratification. This is when 
fresh water from the rivers 
entering the bay forms a lay- 
er on top of the more dense 
salt water, which comes 


trol pollutants in hopes of the surface adds oxygen 


‘oe : 
~ 


‘to the top layer, it doesn’t 


reach the deeper salt wa- 
ter. Without oxygen at 
these lower depths, marine 
animals cannot live, and a 
dead zone is formed. 

“Rebecca _ discovered 
that the increase in these 
early summer dead zones 
is because of changes in 
climate forces like wind, 
sea levels and the salin- 
ity of the water. Tt was not 
because the efforts to keep 
pollutants out of the bay 
‘were ineffective,” William 
P. Ball, a professor of envi- 
ronmental engineering at 
Hopkins, said. 

Ball, a co-author of the 
new study, is Murphy’s 
doctoral adviser. 

“We believe that without 
those efforts to rein in the 
pollutants, the dead zone 
conditions in June and early 
July would have been even 
_worse,” Ball said. 

The study was support- 
ed by funding from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation 
and the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, NOAA. The 
research was conducted as 
part of a larger five-year 
Chesapeake Bay Environ- 
mental Observatory proj- 


from the ocean. ect, funded through the 
__ The two layers don’teas- Chesapeake Research Con- 
ily mix, so when air near sortium, which involves 
seven institutions, 
; “eS tenae gh Eng 
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Green Challenge promotes sustainability 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
Staff Writer 


Project Green Chal- 
lenge, a month- long. life- 
style contest sponsored by 
the educational mov ement 
Teens Turning Green, 
lected two teams 
Hopkins part of 

finalists 


se- 
trom 
the 12 
; nominated for 
a national Green Living 
Award. 5 

The two Winning teams 
were Team Green 
which included senior 
Nicole Jiam and junior 
Hannah Jiam along with 
two other undergradu- 
ate students, as well as 
sophomore Raychel Santo, 
who participated as an in- 
dividual rather than on a 
team. 

As a part of the Project 
Green Challenge, a set of 
thematically based chal- 
lenges were issued to the 
participants for them to 
complete and earn points. 
At the end of 


Peas, 


Raychel Santo wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 

Santo said that she 
learned that there is always 
a more sustainable option 
through the trials of the 
challenges, though it may 
take more effort to uncover 
it. 

However, the Project 
Green Challenge was ef- 
fective at educating its 
participants on finding the 
best websites on which to 
find eco-friendly products, 
companies that produce 
them and ways to recycle 
them ; ; 

The challenges instilled 
a sense of global and com- 
munal_ responsibility for 
the environment within the 
participants, encouraging 
them to act more sustain- 
ably for the greater good. 

“If we do not care about 
the environment, no one 
will. Our complacency to- 
wards these critical issues 
of being responsible and 


sustainable 
the month, is revealed 
the points : by the cli- 
they accu- Tam now much mate chang- 
mulated as more knowledge- es, high 
well as the : f pollution 
quality of able as an indi- levels, obe- 
their final vidual, consumer, ‘ity _ issues, 
project sub- endangered 
missions citizen and future species, soil 
factored into erosion, etc 


Hetorm ined mother. 


we see every 


ing the top — RAYCHEL SANTO, day but turn 
twelve final- a blind eye 
ists. SOPHOMORE to,’ Nicole 

For ex- Jiam wrote 


ample, Team 
Green Peas won at least 
90 percent of the 30 chal- 
lenges in which they par- 
ticipated. 

The daily green living 
challenges throughout the 
month of October consisted 
of new actions 
every day to 
live more sus- 
tainably. ‘For 
example, the 
student partici- 
pants hosted an 
e-cycling drive 

“on campus, 
ate less meat, 
wrote letters to 
local environ- 
mental leaders 
and conserved 
water. 


in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. 

The daily actions re- 
quired great devotion from 
the participants and were 
very demanding, but, ulti- 
mately, they agreed that it 
was rewarding. 


ing seemed daunting and 
impossible to embrace as 
a lifestyle. However, The 
Project Green Challenge 
altered the participants’ 
perception of what living 
sustainably means and 
magnified the importance 
of doing so. 

“I know I certainly 
thought being green meant 


I would have to make radi- | | 


cal changes to my lifestyle 
prior to this challenge. This 
all has changed since. To 
me, living sustainably now 


means being smart about | 


our resources, responsible 
for our actions, forward 
thinking, and kind to our 
bodies,” Nicole Jiam wrote. 

Both Santo and Nicole 
Jiam agreed that Hopkins 
is a model institution, pro- 
moting and enabling sus- 
tainable living. Addition- 
ally, Nicole Jiam explained 


that the competition made | 


them more aware of the 


university's green efforts | 


and Santo said that it 


helped further inspire her | 
to pursue her passion for | 


promoting green living. 
“Honestly, I had no idea 
how well we were doing 


until I did a lot of research | 


on our initiatives, recy- 
cling programs, energy 
saving mechanisms, food 


program, etc for the chal- | 
realized | 


lenge. When I 


how far ahead we were | 
compared to a lot of other | 


schools across the nation, it 
made me feel proud to be 
a part of a university that 
cares about these issues,” 
Nicole Jiam wrote. 

The finalists will attend 
an educational summit 
in San Francisco, entitled 
Green University this 
weekend at which they 
will have the op- 
portunity to min- 
gle with renowned 
eco-leaders and 
other student lead- 
ers, present their 
experiences 
the challenge and 
collaborate to cre- 
ate platforms to 
initiate social ac- 
tion. Teens Turn- 
ing Green and 
youth nationwide 
will employ these 


The tasks initiatives in their 
transformed 2012 campaigns. 
the students Additionally, 
into more in- they will vie for 
formed  con- the title of Project 
sumers, and COURTESY OF WWWECOFABULOUSCOM Green Challenge 
instructed Winnershave the opportunity to work with Teens Turing Green. Champion, and 
them to in- the winner will 


vestigate and 
research products beyond 
the surface information of 
labels. 

“With all the knowledge 
I have gained from this 
month, I am now much 
more knowledgeable as 
an individual, consumer, 
citizen and future mother. 
Now, when I shop for ba- 
nanas or sheets, I will not 
only search for the fair 
trade or organic labels, 
but also reflect back on 
the meaning of these la- 
bels and what I now know 
each signifies,” sophomore 


“There were times when 
I had an exam the next 
day but would still spend 
a few hours completing a 
challenge because of how 
involved and invested I 
became in this national 
competition. Being a team 
helped so much. I have no 
idea how we would have 
been able to complete thir- 
ty of the thirty day chal- 
lenges if it were not for the 
support and efforts of my 
team,” Nicole Jiam wrote. 

When they started the 
competition, green _ liv- 


receive a unique 
prize package and the op- 
portunity to work with 
Teens Turning Green in the 
approaching year. 

The founder of Project 
Green Challenge wanted 
both Hannah and Nicole 
Jiam to attend, but because 
they were both from Team 
Green Peas, there was 
funding for only one of 
them to attend. 

Luckily, Dean Boswell 
and the Office of Student 
Life agreed to sponsor 
Hannah Jiam to also at- 
tend. 


CHECK QUT THE 2012 PERSONAL ENRICHMENT COURSES!#! 
Go to www. jhu edu/intersession/ for course descriptions, fees, and registration information 


Wine Appreciation 
Intro to the Rubik's Cube 
Bartending and Alcohol Awareness 


US immigration and Students 


Guitar Workshop for Beginners 
Private Voice Lessons 


Audience Appeal for intriguing interviews and Stimulating Speech 
History Detectives: The Crystal Palace and Great Exhibitions of 1851 
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COURTESY OF CHEW 


PEEPS is part of a group of organizations under CHEW that aims health information at college students. 


PEEPS raises student health awarness 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 


News & Features Editor 


To bring health and sex- 
ual wellness information 
to an accessible level can 
be a daunting task — espe- 
cially when reaching out to 
college students. However, 
PEEPs (Peer Health and 


Empowerment for Peers) 


works to do just that. 
PEEPs runs programs to 
promote health education 
and information about sex- 
ually transmitted diseases, 
drugs and alcohol, healthy 
living, contraception and 
sexual health. They work 
with the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW) and help promote 


| Student Health and Well- 


from | 
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ness. 

Student groups can re- 
quest PEEPs to host an 
event, many of which are 
familiar around campus. 
“Stop @ Buzzed” has been 
a student favorite and their 
promotional shirts, “Don’t 
be that girl/guy” are still 
ubiquitous around campus. 

Junior Aishwarya Raja- 
gopalan has been involved 
since last fall when she 
learned that CHEW was 
accepting applications for 
Peer Health Educators. 

The application process 
is straight forward. Follow- 
ing an online application, 
candidates are selected to 
be interviewed by CHEW 
Directors Alanna Biblow 
and Barbara Gwinn as well 
as current PEEPs members. 
Students in PEEPs can give 
their input during the se- 
lection process, but the fi- 
nal decision comes down 
to the Directors of CHEW. 

Though many members 
in PEEPs are Public Health 
majors, it is not a require- 
ment. Diversity of inter- 
est and major is criteria in 
CHEW’s_ recruitment for 
new Peer Health Educators. 

Once admitted to the 
organization, students are 
then trained to be Peer 
Health Educators through 
module training. 

“We know all about re- 
ferral skills, basic college 
and adolescent health. We 
know about listening skills 
and preventative health 
care for college-aged stu- 
dents. We know a little bit 
about counseling — skills 
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School of Education — 


but we're obviously not 
counselors,” Rajagopalan 
said. “We can relay that in- 
formation to you because 
we're certified to do that 
well so we can send you in 
the right direction if you 
need help.” 

This year, however, Ra- 
jagopalan said they have 
incorporated more on-the- 
job training. They’ve gone 
to Alcoholic Anonymous 
meetings in Baltimore and 
even worked on their own 
behavioral changes. 

“We're learning to prac- 
tice what we try to teach. 
So that’s something new 
this year where we go into 
the community and look 
within ourselves so were 
telling these people ways 
to be healthy and we're do- 
ing them too,” Rajagopalan 
said. 

Changes evolve through 
discussion in the Peer 
Health Advisory Board 
which is comprised of 
several individuals from 
PEEPs, Hopkins Kicks 
Butt, Stressbusters and 
the groups’ advisors. They 
meet about once a semester 
to discuss broader issues, 
areas that need improve- 
ment and future ideas. 

On campus, PEEPs is 
responsible for several rec- 
ognizable campaigns aside 
from “Stop @ Buzzed.” 
During Valentine’s Day, 
they hand out condoms 
and STJ-test kits to “spread 
the message of being safe 
and _ healthy” according 
to Rajagopalan. They do 
around 10 programs a se- 
mester and during the Fall 
season a lot in the dorms. 

They also receive cam- 
pus support during these 
events. “When we do a 
school-wide campaign 
like ‘Stop@ Buzzed’ we try 
to collaborate with major 
players like Res Life and 
when we want to do some- 
thing around Valentine’s 
Day we cooperate with 
the HOP,” she said. Both 
groups have consistently 
supported PEEPs and stu- 
dent life, though Rajagopa- 
lan did note that this can 
potentially expand. “We're 
hoping to branch out and 
work with the Feminist 
and other groups like that 
more often in the future.” 

Programs are conceived 
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of at the beginning of se- 
mester when PEEPs mem- 
bers can give ideas. Some 
members of PEEPs are 
involved for one or two 
academic credits and they 
create their own program. 
This means that they need 
to compile the research 
and potential activities be- 
fore presenting it to PEEPs 
as a whole for voting as 
to whether it should be 
included in their current 
repertoire. Though most 
people are involved in 
PEEPs as a student group, 
either way gives a member 
“an equal voice in the [pro- 
gram selection] process,” 
Rajagopalan said. 

A new program is 
“iChef,” which teaches stu- 
dents about dorm cooking 
with ingredients and ma- 
terials that can be found 
in Charles St. Market. “We 
try to tailor things to what 
people need,” she said. 

After all, the point of 
PEEPs is to reach out to 
students and present them 
with relevant information. 
Though having peer-to- 
peer communication about 

important information like 
sexual and mental health 
can be difficult. 

“Sometimes it’s hard to 
reach out to JHU students 
just because we're all so 
busy with school and other 
aspects of our lives, but 
when we do finally make 
a connection, it’s so worth 
it.. You'd be surprised how 
many people suffer from 
overwhelming stress and 
other indicators of poor 
health at Hopkins, yet still 
rate their health as some- 
thing much better,” Raja- 
gopalan said. 

“The hardest part of 
the job is probably stay- 
ing impartial. There are so 
many situations in which 
it would be easy to insert 
your own personal opinion 
or your values, but you just 
can’t do that,” she said. 

“We aren't judging 
people or telling them 
what to do. We're about 
giving people informa- 
tion to make their own 
informed decisions. We’re 
about risk production. We 
know about college health 
so we're trying to make it 
safer and healthier for ev- 
eryone else.” 
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Secure your SPACE Today! 


www.live929,.com — 
facebook.com/Live929 ; 


The 929 temporary leasing center Is located 
at 855 N. Wolfe, next to Harbor Bank (with 
the blue awnings). 


PHONE: 410.246.8538 
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Heating and Dining Serdces and 
Residential Lite ars paking up ta offer 
all fuHime undergraduates students 


HOW TO APPLY: 


artwork and an entry form for each 
Permanent display in the newly renoveled 

Wolman Residence Hall and/or other student Me offices aubmission. Forme and images (high 
and facies! If you have a piace of work that you think reaction JPEGs In elther a-mall format 


would be o tasteful addition to aur updated faciiites, we or ona CD-rom) may be tumed In te the 
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GUIDELINES: 

2 dimendond artwork of any medium. 2. H selected, you will be neiified by 
© Subject matter is open, however, we request Friday, January @, 2012 {if you ara 


that submissions contain no profanity or going out of town for Winter Break, 

quesionable themes. plenae provide contact iionmaiion ao 
® Minknum size must be 12"x12°. rhage Mra er pobre 
@ Submissions must be entered by sending us Wolman Housing Office by 


digital Images -we wil not accept actual work January 23, 2012. 
brought into the Wolman Housing Office. 


WOLMAN RENOVATION PROJECT ARTWORK SUBMISSION ENTRY FORM 
NAME: 3 | 
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ADDRESS: SE eee 


Wall you be on-campus for tha Wintar Brask? Hfnot, ara you abla in leave your artanri with someone whe could bring H to 
eur aifice H your ploca la chosen? (Thi wil not affect cur decision making.) _ ‘YER 


Lisblity: | horeby rateaae Johine Hopidna from any reeponaiblity for loes, claim, or damegas of artrori. Hf melactad, my 
submission wil bacoma the property of Housing and Dining Services and tha Office of Reaidenfal Life and wil be dapinead 
at thelr Bacration end many also be foedured in print and web madia. Solected arists wil rocaivo a $100 avant. 
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African adventures inspire diel current academic endeavors 


By GAURI WAGLE 


Stal? Writer 

Professor Sara Berry 
has done it all — taught 
for more than 36 vears, 
had her bag “stolen” by 
Nigerian children and 


guided undergraduate 
history majors. 

Her years of travel in 
Africa, particularly in Ni- 
geria and Ghana, provide 
her with e ntertaining an- 
ecdotes, real world expe- 
rience and knowledge to 
share with her students. 

Berry attended  Har- 
vard University her 
undergraduate degree, 
though at the time it was 
Radcliffe Institute for Ad- 


for 


vanced Study. She then 
pursued a doctorate in 
economics. 

Her learning took a 


surprising turn when she 
visited Nigeria for disser- 
tation research and found 
the abyss of cultural and 
historical 

available there. 

“Economics as a disci- 
pline aims at models that 
will apply across different 
cultural contexts and peri- 
ods of time so economists 
don’t spend a lot of time 
studying the history, the 
culture, the social organi- 
zation of different places 
where they _think their 
models will apply,” Berry 
said. 

Her visit to Nigeria thus 
spurred her interest in in- 
terdisciplinary study 
using history, culture and 
anthropology to answer 
the questions and solve 
the models posed by eco- 
nomics. Her intellectual 
horizons widened with her 
travels. 

“IT realized I had to 
know a whole lot more 
about the society, about 
the government, about 
how it had changed over 


knowledge 


time. That reshaped the 
way | defined my interest 
and led me to do a w hole 
lot of reading in anthro- 
pology, in history, in geog- 
raphy and political science 

things that I had simply 
never looked at 
Berry said 


before,” 


After finishing her doc- 
torate, Berry pursued her 
long developed aspiration 
for She taught 
economics at Indiana Uni- 
versity before  transfer- 
ring to Boston University, 
where she jointly 


teaching 


taught 
history and economics for 
sixteen years. 

The spirit of intellec- 
tual stimulation and peer 
learning brought Berry to 
Hopkins. She particularly 
admired the seminars pro- 
grams, unique from other 
universities, 


Berry observed Hop- 
kins encourages discus- 
sion by circulating aca- 


demic papers beforehand 
sO everyone can provide 
feedback, rather than us- 
ing the lecture method of 
most seminars. As her own 
children went to school, 
Berry began a new life at 
Hopkins, teaching African 
history and utilizing the 
many creative outlets Hop- 
kins offers all intellectuals. 

Now, Berry’s interests 
are focused on Ghana and 
Nigeria and the trends vis- 
ible in Africa. 

“T remain very interest- 
ed in questions about how 
people access resources, 
how they produce goods 
and services, how they 
use income that comes 
to them in whatever way 
and how these processes 
of production, consump- 
tion, investment overtime 
have repercussions in the 
way people think and or- 


ganize their lives,” she 
said. 
Berry continues to 
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COURTESY OF GAURI WAGLE 


Professor Berry joins the Center for Africana Studies after travelling to African and teaching history and economics and Boston University. 


stimulate her curiosity, 
asking questions of eco- 
nomics and finding her 
answers through a vari- 
ety of methods, especially 
history. 

Currently, Berry is 
working on several proj- 
ects, both focused on 
Ghana. Using research 
through history and cul- 
ture, the first ties eco- 
nomics to family life by 
looking at patterns of in- 
heritance. The other uses 
history to look at labor 
patterns, incorporating 
other areas of Western 
Africa too. 

Her appetite for inter- 
disciplinary knowledge is 
mirrored in Hopkins pro- 
grams and teaching too. 


COURTESY OF WWWSKYSCRAPERCITY.COM 
Professor Berry's trip to Nigeria was an eye opening experience, as she was exposed to a different culture and lifestyle. 
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JOHN SHIELDS CELEBRATES CHESAPEAKE CUISINE AT THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


“Johnny, get that 
blasted camera 


off me or I'll whack 


your head with 
my pockeybook! 
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plate or no dessert...” 
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“There are certainly 
venues at Hopkins that 
encourage this kind of 
thing. For example, there’s 
an informal center in 
East Baltimore’s History 
of Medicine Institute on 
critical global studies that 
looks at trends in global 
health for people in the 
anthropology and _ pub- 
lic health departments,” 
Berry said. 

Berry’s expectation 
of Hopkins’ intellectual 
stimulation and creativity 
has been fulfilled in her 
twenty years of teaching 
here. 

“T enjoy working with 
students here. The univer- 
sity attracts usually a very 
able, smart group of stu- 

dents from 
a variety 


of back- 
grounds. 
It’s inter- 


esting to be 
involved in 
their learn- 
ing,” she 
said. 

Bieraday Bt: 
professor 
also finds 
discus- 
sions with 
colleagues 
pursu- 
ing differ- 
ent areas 
of study 
highly ben- 
eficial. 

Berry 
Parti ci- 
pates in a 
wide vari- 
ety of pro- 
grams, but 
one of her 
favorites 
is a week- 
ly seminar 
for fac- 
ulty and 
graduate 
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students participating in 
research on Africa. 
“We get together 
ery week to present thing 
we're working on and get 


ev- 


feedback. We get many 
different participants — 
history, anthropology, 
political 


would be near the chair 
where | was invited to sit. 
From their perspective, 
this was polite; but from 
mine, it looked as if the 
bag was being stolen,” 

she said, with a laugh. 
“Unfortunately, with 
the growth 


science,” 
Berry said. 

As the 
seminar 
shows, Ber- 


People come up 
with so many bec 


different ways 


of economic 
pressures, 
crime has 
ome 
more preva- 


ry works lent. | would 
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course she uses such 
is teach- — SARA stories to 
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fall, Intro- her classes 
duction OF THE CENTER OF and display 
to African changing 
History, in- AFRICANA STUDIES times and 


corporates 

several of 

Berry’s travels. She regu- 
larly tells anecdotes from 
her travels in her lectures. 
For example, in a lecture 
about family life and dif- 
fering roles in African 
society, Berry told a story 
from one of her first times 
in Nigeria. 

“Young people respect 
and assist older people. 
Americans visiting Af- 
rica for the first time 
are struck by how much 
more deferential younger 
people are. Children are 
expected to do work, to 
help and to carry things. 
When I first began to 
work in Nigeria and 
needed to visit an adult, 
it was quite disconcert- 
ing to have some child 
dart apparently out of no- 
where, grab my bag and 
disappear with it. Once I 
was invited in the house 
and sat down, my bag 


various 

customs. 
Her nearly six years in 
Nigeria and Ghana, and 
conferences and visits in 
other parts of Africa, have 
whetted her appetite, and 
she hopes to visit both 
countries in the future as 
well as explore new plac- 
es. Her studies continue 
in the “intersection be- 
tween economic and fam- 
ily life.” 

She hopes to continue 
broad life learning, stress- 
ing the importance appre- 
ciating human creativity 
and diversity which un- 
derscores her travels and 
teaching. 

“People come up with 
so many different ways of 
expressing themselves, of 
organizing their lives, of 
thinking about what hap- 
pens in the world and why. 
I find it endlessly fascinat- 
ing to learn more,” Berry 
said. 
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Renovations 
planned for 
Camden Yards 


After almost 20 years at 
Camden Yards, Oriole Park 
plans to turn its picnic area 


behind center-field into a 
park that will be open year- 
round. 

The Maryland — Sta- 
dium Authority will ask 
the Board of Public Works 
next week to approve the 
renovation, which entails a 
$1.8 million contract. If ap- 
proved, the picnic area will 
also have room for conces- 
sions and a rooftop view- 
ing area of the field. 

The money for the reno- 
vation will come from the 
Supplemental Improve- 
ments Fund for Maryland 
Stadium Authoriy  struc- 
tures. 


Health leaders 
call for 
decrease in 
new HIV 
infections 


Baltimore health lead- 
ers plan to cut new cases 
of HIV infection by 25 per- 
cent by 2015. The plan will 
aim to catch the disease in 
its early stages by trying to 
increase testing and limit- 
ing the transmission of the 
disease. Their goal is to de- 
crease the number of new 
HIV diagnoses from 505 to 
379 by 2015. 

Baltimore Mayor Steph- 
anie Rawlings-Blake an- 
nounced the plan on Tues- 
day. 

Health officials would 
also like to increase the 
number of people who 
know that they have HIV, 
those that continue treat- 
ment and those who get 
care within three months 
of contracting the disease. 

They also plan to increase 
the amount of gay and bi- 
sexual men, African-Amer- 
icans and Hispanics who 
will not spread HIV to oth- 
ers. 

For the plan to be suc- 
cessfully implemented, 


they will need millions 
more in funding. The 
health officials are hoping 
that government officials 
will coordinate their bud- 
get in a way that will allot 
them funds. 
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Three 
Baltimore 
sewers 
overflow 


Due to last week’s heavy 
rains, three Baltimore sew- 
ers started to overflow on 
Nov. 22 and 23. Accord- 
ing to the Department of 
Public Works, two of these 
overflows happened in 
the Middle East neighbor- 
hood. One of these sew- 
ers overlowed by 75,500 


City Briefs 


gallons and the other by 
66, 250 gallons. The third 
overflow, of 110,000 gal- 
lons, took place in the Jones 
Falls area. 


Three men 
arrested for 
robbery and 
carjacking 


Police arrested three 
men after they crashed 
their car while fleeing po- 
lice due to the series of 
carjacking and_ robbery 
that had occured through- 
out the city and Baltimore 
County over four hours on 
Tuesday night. 

The spree started 
around 6:30 p.m. when 
the men forced a man at 
a gas station at the corner 
of Forest Park Avenue and 
Cooks Lane in Gwynn Oak 
into his Lincoln Town Car. 
The men drove him into 
the city, and, after steal- 
ing some of his clothes and 
possessions, abandoned 
him in the city. 

The men then robbed an 
employee at the Millstream 
Inn Strip Club around 7 
p-m. After that, they head- 
ed to Windsor Mill, where 
they showed a mana hand- 
gun. The man proceeded 
to grab the gun from the 
robbers, who left the scene 
to head back into the city. 
Once there, they stole a 
woman’s purse near Cop- 
pin State University. They 
robbed people at another 
gas station and then shot a 
man at Reisterstown Road 
and Gwynn Falls. 

Police spotted the ve- 
hicle on Fayette Street and 
followed it to South Balti- 
more. The vehicle crashed 
in Locust Point, where po- 
lice were able to arrest the 
men. 
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Baltimore 
Behavioral 
Health releases 
government- 
demanded 
documents 


Baltimore _ Behavioral 
Health handed over em- 
ployee tax records Monday 
due to an investigation into 
the retirment plan at the 
clinic. 

The investigation be- 
gan last December after 
The Baltimore Sun reported 
that two former employees 
had found discrepencies in 
their retirement accounts. 
The investigation showed 
that the organization was 
controlled by its chief ex- 
ecutive William Hathaway 
and other family members 


who earned six-figure sala- 
ries. . 


Baltimore man 

possibly related 

to death of Va. 
teen 


21-year-old Darnell Kin- 


law, who was arrested for 
killing 26-year-old Lakei- 
sha Player in Northeast 
Baltimore, is also suspect- 
ed of being involved with 
16-year-old Annie 
Cann’s death in 2008. 
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Kinlaw has been 
charged eight times for 
stealing cars and twice for 
burglary. One of the car 
theft cases was related to 
McCann, who died from 
a dose of lidocaine from a 
bottle of Bactine. 

McCann’s parents 
wanted to charge Kin- 
law for taking McCann’s 
car, but the charges were 
dropped. According to The 
Baltimore Sun, McCann’s fa- 
ther is hoping to use Kin- 
law’s recent arrest to try to 
find out more information 
on his daughter's death. 

Kinlaw shot Player 11 


months after he was sen- | 


tenced to four years in pr- 
son for drug charges and 
violating his probation. He 
is currently in jail without 
bond due to Player’s mur- 


der. 


Occupy 
Baltimore 
denied permit 
to protest 


Baltimore officials did 
not grant Occupy Balti- 
more protesters its second 
request for permits for the 
protest in the Inner Har- 
bor’s McKeldin Square. 


The protesters, who 
have been at McKeldin 
Square since October, 


wanted to keep 44 tents in 
the square and also host 
performances in the pub- 
lic area, where permanent 
camping is not allowed. 


The protestors are cur- | 
rently only allowed to be | 
in the park from 8 a.m. to | 
11 p.m. and they are not | 
allowed to have any more | 


than 150 people there. 

Baltimore officials also 
told the movement that 
they cannot stay in the 
square in April, as other 
groups have permits for 
the park already. 
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Man fatally 
shot in 
Southwest 
Baltimore 


29-year-old = Kenneth 
Davis was shot last night 
in the Carrollton Ridge 
neighborhood according to 
police. 

A man dressed in black 
shot the victim in the head 
and back according to the 
police at the scene. Davis 
was taken to the Mary- 
land Shock Trauma Center 
where he was pronounced 
to be dead. 


12,000 water 
meters to be 
replaced 


Baltimore City and 
Baltimore County plan to 
replace about 12,000 auto- 
matic blling and reading 
water meters according to 
an announcement made by 
the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Public Works on 
Tuesday. 

The current readers 
were installed 40 years ago. 
Some of them are no longer 
able to do remote readings. 
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FSU annihilates 
UF in traditional 
Thanksgiving 
game 


Despite a past history of 
poor offense, Florida State 
University beat University 


| of Florida 21-7 on Saturday 
| Nov. 25. The football game 


was played in The Swamp 
at Gainesville. FSU was 
the first team with 2000 to 


| take home a win in a game 


with less than 100 yards of 
offense against the oppo- 
nent. The win was primari- 
ly a result of the Seminoles’ 
defense, one of the best in 
recent years. 


U Cal chooses 
not to review 
recent Occupy 
violence 


Following the use of 
violence to subdue pro- 
testers at a Nov. 9 Occupy 
demonstration at Univer- 
sity of California, Berke- 
ley, the University’s Police 
Review Board has decided 
not to discuss the event. 
Current chair of the board, 
UC Berkeley School of Law 
professor Jesse Chopper, 
says he feels that current 


| discussion would be inap- 
| propriate since it is still 


under investigation. In the 
case that discussion will 
not be held, protesters have 
already decided to set up 
outside the meeting hall in 
order to remind the board 
of their existence. 


U Mizzou to 
bulldoze trailer 
park for 
dormitories 


A vote by the Columbia 
City Council has decided 
that the Regency mobile 
home park will be rezoned 
in order to build new stu- 
dent housing by Aspen 
Heights. At an earlier meet- 
ing, student groups passed 
a resolution stating their 
lack of support for this proj- 
ect. The vote was passed 
at a meeting that many 
undergraduates could not 
attend as it was held dur- 
ing Thanksgiving break. 
Aspen Heights attorney 
Robert Hollis maintained 
that most Regency residents 
favored the rezoning. Dead- 
lines to move out are set to 
be Spring of 2012 and resi- 
dents will be compensated 
with severance pay. 


Ratemyprofessor 
is useful, U 
Wisconsin 

declares 


The popular college- 
visited website ratemypro- 
fessor.ccom may be more 
useful than previously 
thought. An analysis of 350 
ranked professors with ten 
or more comments found 
that student’s who submit 
ratings are consistent. It 
also shows that students 
are distinguishing _ be- 
tween quality and ease. 


UVA dean 
suggests 
new way to | 
measure 
teaching 


Education Dean Rob- 
ert Pianta at University of 
Virginia conducted a study 
that recommends the use 
of MyTeachingPartner to 


evaluate K-12 teachers’ 
skills. Pianta’s complaint 
of current assessment | 


tools is that they exist in 
the form of one-time-only | 
workshops which is im- | 
practical. CLASS, the new | 
model, ranks teachers 
from one to seven on the 
emotional support they | 
offer their students, the 
quality of their methods of 
instruction and organiza- | 
tion. Tests done in Virginia | 
schools show that students 
are more enthusiastic | 
when standards support | 
by MyTeachingPartner are 
used in a classroom. 


Wake Forest 
vandalism case 
continues 


An Oct. 31 act of van- 
dalism is still under in- | 
vestigation at Wake Forest | 
University. Parts of cam- 
pus, including six frater- 
nity doors, were scrawled | 
with homophobic, racist 
and_ specific anti-Greek 
slurs. Response has been 
supportive of the minor- 
ity groups involved and | 
the LGBTQ centered called 
a meeting open to all stu- 
dents in order to address 
the attacks. At the present, 
police have mentioned fra- 
ternity pledging as a pos- 
sible source. 


USC may offer 
online degree 


A proposal to create an 
online degree program 
within the University of 
South Carolina is cur- 
rently being considered 
by the administration and 
trustees. Palmetto College 
will target working adults, 
those who have graduated 
technical schools or first- 
generation college-bound 
students. It will combine 
current offerings with new 
classes to create a four-year 
program, competitive with 
other local schools like the 
College of Charleston and 
Clemson. Classes can be 
virtual or taken on campus 
and officials claim that the 
program could be profit- 
able within five years. 


No consistency 
among early 
apps to the 
Ivies 


Among Ivy League 
schools, the amount of 
Early Decision applica- 
tions has been inconsis- 
tent. While Brown, Cornell 
and Princeton all had an 
increase in applicants, Co- 
lumbia, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Yale all 
decreased. Yale’s decrease 
was as much as 18 percent. 
Changes may be because 
Harvard and Princeton 
have reinstated ED for the 
2011-2012 applicant pool. 
The economic situation has 
also been cited, as ED ad- 
missions have been said to 
favor wealthier applicants. 
Not all admissions repre- 
sentatives agree with this 


reasoning however, argu- 


ing that diversity is just as — 


_important a consideration. 


Hopkins Briefs 


SGA cracks 
down on 
reading period 
violations 


In an email sent out to 
students on Tuesday, the 
SGA stated that their Aca- 
demic Affairs committee 
is implementing. a new 
system where students 
are able to anonymously 
report reading period vio- 
lations to their advising 
office. 

The current reading 
period policy states that 
professors can only give 
students final exams dur- 
ing the official scheduled 
time, not during the read- 
ing period or during class. 
Take-home exams and pa- 
pers must be due at the end 
of the scheduled exam for 
the class. If the paper is not 
a final paper, however, it 
can be due at any time dur- 
ing the semester, including 
reading period. 

According to the email, 
if students do not feel com- 
fortable reporting the vio- 
lation themselves, SGA‘s 


Academic committee will 
call the violation in for 
them. 


WWWGAITHERSBURG 
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Hopkins sued 

over breach of 
contract at 
Belward Farm 


The family that gave 
Belward Farm, located in 
Gaithersburg, Md., to Hop- 
kins for its “Science City” 
is suing the University for 
breaking their contract. 
When Elizabeth Banks 
gave her 138 acres of land 
to Hopkins for $5 million, 
she included the condition 
that the western portion of 
the farm be only used for 
academic purposes. 

In 2005, Hopkins an- 
nounced that they would 
be building “Science 
City” on the farm, which 
would create about 60,000 
jobs. The plan is to build 
23 buildings and enough 
parking for 12,320 cars. The 
farm will be used for office 
space, life science research 
and retail. In building 
this, Hopkins would clear 
25 acres of forest, leaving 
under five acres of trees 
on the farm. The plan was 
approved by Montgomery 
County last month. 

Banks’ family says that 
this plan does not fit Bank’s 
original conditions, as they 
feel that it is only for Hop- 
kins’s profit, according to 
The Washington Examiner. 

Hopkins officials main- 
tain that they did not break 
their contract on the farm. 


Hopkins 
medicine uses 
e-sourcing to 
reduce costs 


Hopkins medicine was 
able to reduce its supply 
costs by $41 million through 
e-sourcing. They did this by 
getting better contracts for 
equipment such as cardiac 
thythm management de- 
vices. 

-Compiled by Christina 
Warner and Rachel Witkin 
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MBA PROGRAM, rrom Al 
students to take both tra- 
ditional MBA programs 
while attending a pro- 
gram with Design stu- 
dents. The class of MBA 
and Design students will 
allow students with dif- 
ferent academic _ back- 
grounds — such as ar- 
chitecture, business, and 
engineering — to work to- 
gether to solve problems 
with a wealth of knowl- 
edge. With this combina- 
tion of students, partici- 
pants in the program can 
combine their past expe- 
riences to come up with 
solutions that are not nec- 
essarily limited by strictly 
“business” classes. A few 
sample classes are Cre- 
ativity and _ Innovation, 
Cultural Awareness, and 
Social Responsibility. 

This dual-degree pro- 
gram is not an entirely 
new concept for Hop- 
kins. While there has not 
been a whole joint degree 
between MICA and the 
Carey Business School 
before, there has been a 
cooperative element be- 
tween the two _ institu- 
tions in the past. 

“The program grew out 
of a relationship we had 
with the Carey Business 
School in the past,” David 
Gracyalny, the dean of the 
School for Professional 
and Continuing Studies at 
MICA, said. “We built a 
class of both business and 
design students, and they 
worked to find innova- 
tive solutions to real-world 
problems. This was really 
the catalyst for the new 
program.” 

Gracyalny also com- 
mented that this class, 
called Competitive Advan- 
tage, was geared towards 
finding environmentally- 
friendly,solutions to prob- 
lems in the real world. 

The proposal for the 
MA/MBA program points 
out a need for transform- 
able leaders in the business 
world. 

“Rather than students 
seeing themselves as 
just going out and doing 
traditional work in the 
business world, we hope 
these students will be 
developing a whole set 
of knowledge based on 
their areas of expertise 
to transform businesses. 
We want them to ask, 
‘What value does a prod- 
uct have on community 
and sustainability?’ It’s 
about applying the logic 
of the design process to 
the way we think about 
manufacturing things,” 
Gravyalny said. 

Interestingly, the pro- 
gram is focused on creating 
flexible, open-minded, log- 
ical leaders than it is with 
strictly giving students 
a business background. 
Gracyalny hopes that par- 

ticipants in the program 
will learn to think “like 
Steve Jobs” when tackling 
problems and creating so- 
lutions. 

The MA/MBA program 
will be a 18 to 20 month, 
66-credit program that 
requires students to de- 
velop and enhance their 
in-depth knowledge in 
diverse areas such as fi- 
nance, law, marketing, 
and management. The 
program also heavily fo- 
cuses on collaboration. 

“Two brains are better 
than one, and three brains 
are better than two,” Gra- 
cyalny said.”This is a 
revolutionary program... 
most programs focus on 
the management, not how 
you transform the idea of 
design. It’s unique in that 
it’s focused ‘on attracting 
all of these types of stu- 
dents to work together, 
and it is unique because 
there are two distinct 
institutions working to- 


leadership 


not have the advantage of 
attracting a diverse body 
of undergraduates and of 
combining two large grad- 
uate institutions. 

“I want to see if peo- 
ple have become leaders 
while working on group 
projects,” Gracyalny said. 
“We're looking for people 
with backgrounds in en- 
gineering, design, arts, 
marketing, so there can be 
a diverse group of people 
bringing in their knowl- 
edge to this combined pro- 
gram. 

Prospective applicants 
to the program can come 
from a wide variety of 
backgrounds, but, no mat- 
ter what they have stud- 
ied in their undergradu- 
ate work, they should be 
skilled leaders. 

“We don’t necessar- 
ily want to make busi- 
ness people into artists, 
or artists into business- 
men. Rather, we want to 
merge business and artis- 
tic skills together so that 
those two can come to- 


gether,” Patrick Ercolano, | 
a media representative of | 


the Communications Of- 


fice of the Carey Business | 


School, said. 

The MA/MBA program 
is not just preparing stu- 
dents to enter the work- 
force, but to get creative 
with their career paths. 

“We're kind of in an 
interesting place with our 
economy,” Gracyalny said. 
“People are going to need 
more interesting pathways. 
Many people are going to 
graduate from this pro- 
gram and think of new 
ideas for transforming 
business.” 
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Degree to combine Winter traditions bolster student morale 


QUADS, rrom Al 

“We're so occupied with 
finals, so we don’t get the 
holiday spirit. But the night 
was actually really excit- 
ing; we got here thinking 
that [the quad] was going 
to light up right at 9, but a 
couple of groups did their 
shows and we got speech- 
es; it was nice ... it was dif 
ferent from last year, they 
turned off all the lights 
[before flipping the switch] 
this year, and [the quad] 
actually looked much bet- 


ter,” sophomore Daniel 
Benarroch said. 
Additionally, President 
Daniels gave a_ speech 
acknowledging that the 


December 
merriment 


beginning of 
lacks holiday 
for Hopkins — students, 
characterized instead by 
late nights on D-level and 
greasy food at Uni-Mini. 
However, he noted that the 
goal of the event is to pro- 
vide a bit of joyful pep and 
winter spirit for Hopkins 
students. 

“It’s always nice that he 
comes out to these events. 
With all the stress sur- 
rounding finals and ev- 
erything, we lose track of 
what the holidays are sup- 
posed to be about: friend- 
ship, wintertime and low- 
stress. Sometimes we need 


| to step back and just enjoy 


ourselves, and that’s what 
tonight is all about. It’s all 
about getting back into the 
spirit,” Bautze said. 
President Daniels also 
announced the winners 
of the second annual Gin- 
gerbread House Compe- 
tition, which the Student 
Traditions Board and the 
Hopkins Club cosponsor. 
Teams of students enter 
and must design and deco- 
rate a gingerbread house. 
The prize for the win- 


TOP MODEL, From Al 

Luke Sand, Top Model 
started off this year with 
12 female contestants and 
10 male contestants rep- 
resenting various student 
| groups on 
campus. The 
first round was 
called “repre- 
sent your stu- 
dent group” 
and gave all 22 
contestants a 
chance to strut 
their stuff on 
the catwalk. 

At the end of 
the first round, 
the audience 
was___ directed 
towards two 
tables in the 
back, holding 
bags with each 
contestant’s 
name. Every 
dollar donated 
counted as one 
vote towards that con- 
testant. Those donations, 
along with the votes from 
the three judges, Carrie 
Bennet, Susan Boswell 
and Rob Turning, decided 
which 10 people (5 guys, 
5 girls) would move on to 
round two. 

Round two was a theme 
round. Since the proceeds 
were going towards a gar- 
bage dump related organi- 
zation, the theme for this 
year was simply, trash. The 
ten remaining contestants 
paraded down the runway 
in various outfits composed 
of anything but clothing. At 
the end each person read a 
fact about Guatemala or Safe 
Passage such as, “Only six 
years of education is com- 
pulsory with a forty-one 
percent attendance rate.” 

At the end of round two, 


while the audience voted, 
Adam _ Jachimowicz, a 
longtime Safe Passage vol- 
unteer gave a short speech. 

“Our speaker from 
Safe Passage was very im- 


gether who bring sub- 
stantial gravitas to the 
subject.” 

While there are similar 
programs at other institu- 
tions, such programs do 


pressed with the event and 
I think he really enjoyed 
being a part of it — especial- 
ly as we were able to bring 
the educational aspect 
about the cause into an 


event that was fun to par- 
ticipate in and to watch” 
sophomore club member 
Phoebe Morgan said. 
Round three was the 
classic formal wear. The six 


contestants left (three girls, 
three guys) walked down 
the runway, and answered 
a question from one of the 
three judges. After the last 
round of voting, winners 
Hoff and Daniels were 
crowned, 

The response from the 
community of the event 
was overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. Geller was pleased 
with the outcome of the 


COURTESY OF ANNA HUANG 
Top model contenders walked down the runway for charity. 


VIN¢ 
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Students milled around listening to live performances and fighting their way towards tables of snacks. 


ning group with the top 
entry was a dinner for ten 
at the Hopkins Club, and 
additional prizes for the 
second and third place 
entries. Additionally, the 
Hopkins club will show- 
case the winning entries 
for the holiday season. 

A guest judge, who was 
a chef from The Hopkins 
Club, rated the houses on 
overall appearance, origi- 
nality and creativity, diffi- 
culty of construction, pre- 
cision and consistency of 
theme. The first place entry 
house was entitled “Santa’s 
Ho Ho Hos”, the second 
“Digesting Madness Com- 
petently”, and the third, 
“Miracle on 32nd Street.” 

Students were free to 
indulge in seasonal favor- 
ites like hot chocolate, hot 
cider, donuts and cookies. 
The battle to obtain these 
snacks hearkened to the 


ture — because it was the | 
first year that no one in the | 
group had a personal con- | 
nection with a founding | 
member of VX. I'm proud | 
of the members of VX for | 
standing up to | 
the task and | 
exceeding all | 
expectations,” 
Geller said. 

The con- 
testants were 
happy with the | 
results of the | 
competition as 
well. 


“1 thought 
that it was a 
really great 


way to get the | 
Hopkins com- | 
munity out to 
raise money for 
a good cause. 


I wish there 
were more 
events like 


this where we 
could do something good | 
while [also] having fun” 
said junior Michael Sette- 
ducato, representative for 
HERO. 

As the show concluded, 
every VX member had a 
huge smile across her face. 

“T thought it went re- 
ally well. The event [ran] 
smoothly and we were 
able to raise over $1,600 
in an hour show, which is 


event. Af- really excit- 
ter all of the ing,” Mor- 
hard work The event [ran| gan said. “I 
each mem- think that 
ber of Vision Smoothly and we Top Model 
Xchange were able to raise has been a 
put into the ’ very  effec- 
event, Hop- over $1,600 in an _ tive way to 
kins To ; teach _ the 
Model wus hour show, which Hopkins 
off withouta j iti communit 
aa is really exciting. anaes 
pa Ou — PHOEBE internation- 
don’t see al _—_ causes 
many Hop- Morcan, that really 
kins events SOPHOMORE CLUB deserve _ to 
so well put be heard.” 
together. All MEMBER Vision 
the —_mod- Xchange 
els were is one of 
so great!” freshman Rob  Hopkins’s many student 
D’Annibale said. groups, and presents the 


“This year was unique 
— and critical for the con- 
tinuation of VX in the fu- 


Hopkins community with 


| income’ 


| tending Hopkins, 


intensity of Black Friday 
shopping. 

“It was extremely diffi- 
cult to get a donut. It frus- 
trated me that the lines 
were really long because 
[ was cold and wanted 
hot chocolate. If anything 
though, the huge crowds 
of people generated body 
heat,” freshman Abraham 
Anonuevo said. 

Other problems with 
the execution of the event 
had to do with the sound 
system, which inhibited at- 
tendants from hearing the 
musical performances and 
speeches. However, most 
students did not allow the 
poor system to impact their 
night. 

“T love the All-Nighters, 
and I thought they were 
great. It was really hard 
to hear, but they are my 
favorite a capella group,” 
sophomore Amanda Muel- 


ler said. 

Alumni who came back 
for the event maintained 
their fond memories of the 
tradition and believed it 
even improved from that 
of years past. 

“It was actually cool, 
we just couldn’t hear any 
of the people singing. The 
performances were good, 
but the sound system was 
bad,” Veronica Lopez, who 
graduated last year, said. 

Some students enjoyed 
the event, but wished that 
it could have been expand- 
ed and lengthened, which 
could possibly resolve 
space and timing issues. 

“This was my first 
Lighting of the Quads. I 
couldn't really see because 
there were too many peo- 
ple. It was great, I think it 
went by too quickly,” ju- 
nior transfer student Jenny 
Cho said. 


Top Model melds.philanthropy, fun. Students protest 


rising college debt 


RALLY, From Al 
students, and that those 
that are admitted only go 


| into more debt. 


“As levels of student 
debt and _ tuition  sky- 
rocket, higher education 
is increasingly inacces- 
sible to working-class 
students and students of 


| color. Here at Hopkins, 
| supposed 


“need-blind” 
admission cashes out as 
a preference for the rich: 
less than a tenth of stu- 
dents qualify as ‘low- 
(with families 
making $60,000 or less),” 


| Zombie Debt wrote. 


“The trends are clear: 


| There are fewer students 


at- 
and 
those that do manage to 
attend are saddled with 


with financial need 


| more debt — triple what 


was borrowed a decade 
ago.” 

Junior David Widen 
does not agree that Hop- 
kins only supports the 
well-off. 

“There’s this one line 
[by Zombie Debt] that 
‘only the whitest and the 
most affluent survive,” 
Widen said. “I’m a minor- 
ity student [and] I’m on 
financial aid because my 
parents don’t make any 
money and I think I’m sur- 
viving.” 

In their email, Zom- 
bie Debt states that when 
Hopkins gives financial 


kins without 


paid. 


subsidized by persona 
credit.” 


at least two large-scale 
fundraisers per year. 


aid, those students are 
forced to work for Hop- 
getting 


“The old-fashioned im- 
age of the industrious ev- 
eryman working his way would have to be over- 
through school is non- 
sense,” they said. “Even- to restructure America. 
work-studies are displaced How do you bring down 
by unpaid internships — in- 
dentured labor, measured 
in. academic credits and years?” he said. “I definite- 


Widen, however, feels 


that Hopkins is doing a 
great job to support the 
students that need help. 
“The school gives out a lot 
of financial aid consider- 
ing its tiny endowment 
compared to a school like 
Harvard,” he said. “They 
really help out the students 
that need help.” — 

Junior Monika Lay, 
who was eating lunch in 
Levering when the protest 
started, wanted to know 
exactly how Zombie Debt 
wanted to change what 
the University currently 
does. 

“II don’t really] know 
what their solution was,” 
she said. 

Sophomore Sheri Leon- 
ard agreed. “I’m not really 
sure what their demands 
were,” she said. 

However, Widen did 
think Zombie Debt went 
about the protest in an ef- 
fective manner. “They got 
everyone’s attention by 
yelling into megaphones 
while everyone was at 
lunch,” he said. 

Widen also appreci- 
ates that the protest oc- 
curred in the Levering 
Food Court. “The only 
thing that we can really 
complain about is that we 
have a food service pro- 
vider who’s for profit that 
tries to take as much mon- 
ey from us as possible, i.e. 

Aramark,” he said. “But 
otherwise it’s really not 
that bad.” 

_ Sophomore Dominic 

Thomas thought that the 
protest sounded just like 

Occupy Wall Street, where 

many aspects of society 


hauled. “You would have 
a society that’s been es- 
tablished for hundreds of 
| ly agree [with the protest- 


ers| but I’m not sure what I 
agree with.” . 
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ou probably 

already know 

that Hopkins 

is diverse com- 

munity. We 
have writers, doctors and 
engineers, athletes, art- 
ists and bookworms. You 
probably didn’t know, 
however, that we have on 
our campus a true choco- 
late aficionado. 

Meet Jamasen Rodri- 
guez. Your seemingly 
average student, he hails 
from California and is an 
avid runner. Yet’ unlike 
many others, Jamasen has 
dreamed of becoming a 
pastry chef since. the age 
of five. 

Even more unusual, Ja- 
masen has not simply lived 
with this dream, but he has 
acted on his passion by de- 
veloping his own perfect 
truffle recipe and creating 
his own truffles and hot 
chocolate business, Jama 
Cocoa. He explains, “Choc- 
olate has always been a 
passion and creating Jama 
Cocoa brings me one step 
closer to my passion.” 

As ultimate foodies our- 
selves, we were inspired by 
Jamasen’s drive and wowed 
by his delicious melt-in- 
your-mouth truffles. We 
decided to ask him a few 
questions and we've been 


| 
& 


tea for original.) When it 
has reached a boil I add 
dark chocolate and use 
an immersion blender to 
make sure the chocolate is 
well incorporated. Done! 

N-L: How did you learn 
to make truffles? How did 
you come up with this rec- 
ipe? 

JR: Watching a lot of 
Food Network and trial and 
error. I developed this rec- 
ipe through trial and error, 


COLUMNS 


Hopkins student on path to be future Willy Wonka 


special kitchen equipment? 

JR: Just a stove top and 
few pots. Nothing too spe- 
cial. Although many other 
tools would make the job 
a lot easier. A heat gun for 
example. An infrared ther- 
mometer. An immersion 
blender. 

N-L: Do-you cook other 
things? 

JR: Simply put: anything 
dessert related. 

N-L: How did you end 


impressed by his story! a_ whole up mak- 

The News-Letter (N-L): s um - ing a 
Where did this passion be- mer of Alex Barbera and bu si- 
gin? non-stop ° ness out 

Jamasen Rodriguez (JR): _measure- Georgina Rupp of this? 
It started when I was five ments t Sou 
and learning math. 1 cup and taste Guest Food Columnists you tell 
of flour plus 1 cup of sugar tests. I us a little 
is 2 cups of dry ingredi- wanted about the 


ents. That’s how I learned 

math, and the baking part 

just stuck with me. 

N-L: When did you start 
making truffles and hot 
chocolate? 

JR: I have been making 
truffles for about 2 years, JR: I would have to say 
but’it wasn’t until this past my favorite brand would 
summer that I have created be Valhrona. Their Manjari 
my own recipes. 64 percent Cacao chocolate 

As for hot chocolate, _ bar is delicious. 

I have been experiment- N-L: Where do you make 

ing with Mexican hot your truffles at Hopkins? 

chocolate and other flavor JR: At the moment I 

blends, but it wasn’t until make the truffles in my 

“this:past October that I fin- _Wolman kitchenette. Soon 

ished my own recipe. I will be working out of a 

N-L: Describe the pro- restaurant kitchen to .ad- 
cess of making the choco- here to all health codes. 
lates. N-L: Do you need any 

JR: To make truffles I 

use milk chocolate, cream 
and flavoring, depending 
on which type of truffle I 
am making. The chocolate 
is broken into small pieces 
to aid the melting process. 
I bring the cream mixture 
to a slight boil, then I add 
a bit of chocolate to the 
cream mixture so that it 
can thicken and cool. If I 
were to pour the cream 
directly in the entire bowl 
of chocolate, the chocolate 
would seize due to, the 
heat. Not good. 

Once the chocolate has 
melted in the cream mix- 
ture and cooled slightly, I 
add the entire cream and 
chocolate mixture to the 
rest of the solid chocolate. 
Once all the chocolate is 
melted, this mixture is now 
called a ganache. I let the 
ganache cool for 3-5 hours, 
preferably overnight. 

When the ganache is 
cool, I bring dark choco- 
late to a temper. Temper- 
ing chocolate is the process 
of heating up chocolate 
to its melting point then 
bringing the temperature 
back down to 90 degrees 
exactly. At this point the 
chocolate is ready to use as 
a shell and will give a nice 
crack when set. 

I create a small ball of 
ganache and roll it in the 
tempered chocolate to give 
the truffle a thin shell. 
Then immediately place 
the truffle in a bowl of 
100 percent cocoa powder. 
When the tempered choco- 
late is set (you can tell by 
the matte finish on the 
chocolate) I roll the whole 
truffle in chocolate to give | pair of jogging shoes and 

a very light coating of co- | stop spending money at 
coa powder. There you | Chipotle and eat a salad. A 
have a finished truffle. little time spent taking care 

The hot chocolate is | of our bodies and minds 
a much simpler process. | can do us good. And what- 
Bring dairy, sugar, vanilla, | ever you do, don’t under- 
and tea to a boil. (This de- | estimate the importance 
pends on the flavor of the of breathing! It only takes 
hot chocolate; I don’t use | three long (about 8 sec- 


to create a light ganache, 
and most ganaches I found 
recipes for were thick and 
rich. Mine aren't. 

N-L: Do you have a fa- 
vorite brand or type of 
chocolate,.which one? 


ust getting out of a 

relationship? Been on 

the single track for 

a while? I hear you. 

You spend endless 

xe hts on the prowl for “the 

one”; however, no one’s 

ever told you that it’s okay 

to be single. In fact, you can 

enjoy life as a bachelor or 

bachelorette no problem, 

because once you're com- 
mitted, it’s game over. 

Just kidding! 

Single life is just as 
much of an adventure as 
life in a relationship. The 
only difference is that it’s 
an adventure with your- 
self. It’s a chance to devote 
yourself to your wants and 
your needs because taking 
care of yourself should be 
your number one priority. 
Here are a few simple im- 
provements you can make 
to your life while you're 
still single. 

Connect with the rest 
of humanity. All that 
time spent brooding over 
being single could have 
been spent catching up 
with friends and fam- 
ily. As Hopkins students, 
our schedules are busy 
enough that we. can barely 
manage a few friendships 
without devoting what 
time we have to looking 
for a date. 

Better yourself by bet- 
tering your lifestyle. Trade 
in those Jimmy Choos for a 


name and how you run the 
business? 

JR: Just start. The one 
thing that people don’t do 
is start. So by what I do best 
(trial and error) I wanted to 
see how to sell truffles by 
simply giving out samples 
and selling. 

Jama Cocoa — In high 
school, friends used to take 
the first part of my name 
(Jama) and add on random 
nouns that would pertain 
to my desserts like ‘Have 
you had a JamaShake yet?’ 
referring to milk shakes, 
or ‘Have you’had one of 
Jamasen’s JamaCakes?’ ob- 
viously referring to cakes. 
So Jama Cocoa is the name 


onds) breaths to restore 
oneself. 

By “restore” I mean re- 
gain that which was once 
lost: neutrality. Recover 
from fear of the outside 
world, anxiety, thoughts of 
desolation and battle the 
dragon within. I’m starting 
to sound like an old Tai Chi 
master. (Disclaimer: I most 
certainly am not.) 

Adopt new hobbies. If 
you're putting your heart 
into something, you might 
find there is more to life 
than eternal partnership. 
Find your passion and in- 
dulge, indulge, indulge. 
Unless studying is your 
highest avocation, then 
(by default) I highly doubt 
you spend enough time on 
developing your skills out- 
side of what is strictly aca- 


of the company because we | 
deal with chocolate in vari- 
ous forms, powder, solid, 
liquid etc. Cocoa captures 
all of that. 

And I've created an ur- 
ban theme for Jama Cocoa; 
there just had to be some- 
thing different and inter- 
esting. 

N-L: How does this ur- 
ban theme take shape? 

JR: The urban theme re- 
fers to the packaging that 
the truffles will eventually 
be in. It’s somewhat of an 
urban look. Matte black 
boxes with artwork or pho- 
tographs inside present- 
ing the truffles. The box is 
something you wouldn't 
want to throw away. That’s 
what we're aiming for. 

I strongly suggest you 
take advantage of Ja- 
masen’s_ availability on 
campus as soon as you can. 
Based on his professional- 
ism and his determination 
to achieve perfection with 
his chocolate, he will not 
be creating his cocoa de- 
lights in a Wolman kitch- 
enette for much longer. 

If you'd like more in- 
formation about Jamasen’s 
truffles, check out his Face- 
book page at www.face- 
book.com/jamaCOCOA. 
Also, find Jamasen on cam- 
pus because your first Jama 
Cocoa truffle is free. But be 
warned: after your first truf- 


fle, there’s no turning back. 


back on your college years, 
it'd be nice to have some 
vessel of your old self. Tom 
Riddle-style. 

Your thought processes 
five years from now will 
probably be as drastically 
different as they were five 
years ago and reading your 
old journal you might find 
yourself an entirely differ- 
ent person, in a positive 
way, of course. What bet- 
ter feeling than the satis- 
faction of knowing how 
you've grown as an indi- 
vidual in every way pos- 
sible? 

But besides all that, 
keeping track of your 
thoughts might help you 
maintain some level of 
sanity. In this crazy world 
we live in, preoccupied 
with stress brought by 


demics. modus 
-1o+e Rahel Gebreyesus essay 
rou Guest Relationship <<. 
“Now 0 down 
that Columnist your 
we’re thoughts 
broken can ~ be 


up, what am I going to 
obsess over?” And that’s 
when I realized what she 
needed: a distraction! So 
I said to her “How about 
a new hobby?” And the 
very next week she was 
applying various make- 
up products to the faces of 
dead woodland creatures. 
Now that that little anec- 
dote is over, get to paint- 
ing, croqueting, rowing, 
sewing, whatever! 
Document your life 
by keeping a journal. It 
sounds incredibly cliché, 
but five or ten years from 
now, when you're looking 


relieving. 

Create a list of “favor- 
ites.” Favorite bands. Fa- 
vorite authors. Favorite 
hors d’ceuvres. Favorite 
people. The list can go on 
and on. Watch as your list 
grows and develops as 
your taste evolves. Kind 
of like how people read 
the first three installments 
of Twilight, got to Break- 
ing Dawn, and burned the 
entire series on their dad’s 
gas grill. Or maybe that 
was just me. 

Anyway, investing in 
what you like is healthy. 
It shows great self-esteem 


How to look first 


class while traveling 


s the holi- 

day season 
approaches, 

many of us 

will be ven- 

turing off to visit our fami- 
lies all across the country. 
Perhaps you are lucky 
enough to live within 


| driving distance of Balti- 
| more. However, if you're 


like me, you'll be making 
the all-too-familiar trip to 
BWI. 

I generally enjoy flying. 
People who complain ex- 
cessively about the incon- 
veniences of travelling are 
just whiners. Sure, waiting 


ens | | in security lines isn’t par- 
COURTESY OF JAMASEN RODRIGUEZ 
Through a process of trial and error, Rodriguez spent an entire summer perfecting his truffle recipe. 


ticularly enjoyable, nor is 
the lack of legroom in the 
cabin. But you are flying 
35,000 feet above sea level 
at 550 miles per hour! Why 
don’t more people find this 


stuck in planes that are 
freezing. Personally, I'll 
pass on using the airline’s 
blankets. 

Instead, I'll wear a car- 
digan that can double as 
an impromptu blanket. An 
oversized scarf can also 
work nicely. 

Look for cardigans and 
scarfs made from cash- 
mere. Sure, it may be more 
expensive, but it is incom- 
parable in its ability to be 
insulating, light and soft 
all at the same time. J. 
Crew has a great selection 
of quality, affordable cash- 
mere pieces. 

Dressing in layers is 
also convenient if you're 
travelling to a part of the 
world with a different cli- 
mate than Baltimore. It’s 
much easier have a sweat- 
er or jacket handy than to 


fascinating? have to dig through your 
Style may not be your luggage. 
top _ prior- I also al- 
ity as you —=ae.:«C Ways. have 
prepare to a pair of 
catch your | gloves and 
flight. After an umbrella 
all, you're | in my carry- 
probably me gs on bag. Bet- 
not too wor- J | ter safe than 
ried about io4 Cu) sorry, right? 
impressing 3 r I suppose 
anyone at Alex Vicor you could 
the airport. ei 1%... be proactive 
But thisdoes S@rtorial Sensibilities and look up 


not give you 
an excuse to entirely ne- 
glect your appearance. 

In the 50s and 60s, fly- 
ing was much more exclu- 
sive — travellers would 
ensure that their skirts 
and suits were neatly 
pressed and that their 
shoes were polished be- 
fore taking off. 

Today, glamour tends 
to take a backseat to con- 
venience and comfort, 
especially since we now 
have to remove our shoes, 
jackets and other layers 
just to get through secu- 
rity. 

However, the modern 
traveller does not have to 
sacrifice fashion for com- 
fort. 

Dressing in layers is the 
key to air travel style. 

Far too often, I’ve been 


Don't mingle: better things to do when single 


and _ boosts _ self-confi- 
dence. When you feel like 
your opinion matters, you 
feel like you matter. How- 
ever, your mileage may 
vary. Indecisive people 
should stay far, far away 
from this one. 

Engage in intelligent 
conversation. Brush-up 
on current events and go 
talk to somebody about 
them. We all secretly 
wish to one-up each other 
in an intellectual argu- 
ment. Don’t try to deny it. 
We're Hopkins students; 
we eat, breathe and live 
competition. So go read 
an article on a feminist 
blog or something. Then 
get in a heated altercation. 
Just make sure to keep the 
peace. 

Whatever beef you may 
have, it’s not worth perpet- 
uating the violence. And 
don’t give me the lame ex- 
cuse that you don’t know 
what to talk about. There’s 
so much going on in the 
world right now. The Penn 
State scandal. The presi- 
dential race. Gaddafi’s son. 
SNL. 

To all my single peo- 
ple, I hope you feel well- 
equipped to take on the 
world in an entirely dif- 


a weather 
report before you decide 
what to wear. But let’s be 
real: you're probably go- 
ing to underestimate the 
time required for pack- 
ing, and you'll be in a bit 
of a rush to make it to the 
airport. 

Taking off your shoes 
for security is never fun. 
If you can, opt for slip-on 
shoes. They’re obviously 
easier to take on and off. 

Although this may not 
be an issue in the winter- 
time, during the warmer 
months, I’ve seen far too 
many travellers wearing 
open-toed shoes in the air- 
port. 

Of course, your hygienic 
preferences are your own 
— but walking through an 
airport’s security check- 
point barefoot does not 
sound particularly appeal- 
ing to me. 

Needless to say, avoid 
wearing excessive amounts 
of jewelry when flying. 
Although a lot of jewelry 
won't set off metal detec- 
tors, it’s better not to run 
the risk. 

Don't forget that you'll 
have to remove your lap- 
top from your carry-on 
when you go through se- 
curity. Store it in an easily 
accessible compartment 
— you'll want it handy 
for catching up on “The 
Wire” during your flight 
any way. 

Finding the perfect pair 
of pants to wear on a plane 
can be a challenge, espe- 
cially if you have the plea- 
sure of taking a long, coast- 
to-coast flight. 

Until a fashionable pair 
of sweatpants is designed 
(don’t hold your breath), 
I'll stick to jeans. However, 
look for jeans made with a 
small percent of Spandex 
(less than 5 percent). 

This may sound funny, 
but a bit of Spandex in 
your jeans will deliver a 
more comfortable, _ flat- 
tering fit. Don’t worry — 
your jeans won't exhibit 
the typical conception of 
Spandex (read: you won't 
look like a product of an 
exercise video from the 
Eighties). 

With a little bit of plan- 
ning and effort, you'll be 
on your way to looking 


ferent way. No more are 
the days spent scouring 
the earth in search of love. 
No more will the woeful 
background music, 
soundtrack of your life, 
haunt your every step. 


‘Today, you are single. 
Today, you are free. I leave 
you with this quote: “The 
man who goes alone can 
start today; but he who 


the 


great for your flight. Be- 
sides, don’t you want to 
impress your parents with 
how put together. you look 
when they pick you up 
from the airport? 

Travel safely and have a 
great winter break, wher- 
ever you may be spending 
it! Just don’t forget about 
your style. ’ 

Got questions or sug- 


travels with another must | gestions about style and 


wait till that other 
ready.” 


is 


fashion? Email me at fash- 
ion@jhunewsletter.com. 
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Zombies awakened by debt burden 


Zombie Debt, a new movement 
on campus, held an informational 
meeting yesterday to raise aware- 
ness about the dangers of increasing 
student debt. The group distribut- 
ed zombie-themed fliers, decrying 
what they call an educational sys- 
tem of “interminable debt.” The fli- 
ers also shed light on the fact that 
tuition has risen four times faster 
than inflation since the 1970s. And 
to compound this crisis, the group 
purports that any attempts to speak 
out and campaign for reform have 
been met with “brute force” and 
riot police. It is an amalgam of iniq- 
uities, they argue, that has caused 
such mounting student debt. High 
unemployment, sovereign debt and 
rising resource prices have made it 
possible, they conclude, to crimi- 
nalize poor students and people of 
color in a broken “system of global 
finance.” 

This page supports Zombie 
Debt’s overarching cause and be- 
lieves student debt to be a serious 
and pressing issue. But we disagree 
with the movement's plan of action, 
or lack thereof, and its unnecessary 
and threatening radicalization. 

Zombie Debt’s modus operandi 
is seemingly to draw a divide be- 
tween the victims and the crimi- 
nals. Students are sinking under 
an ever-growing pile of debt, they 
claim, because of corrupt loan offi- 

Cials and a greedy financial system. 
Even the police and military are in 
on the game. And the only reason 
they keep students alive is because 
“we owe them.” Without their valu- 
able dollar bills, students would be 
mowed down like those at Kent 
State. But with their valuable dollar 
bills, students are simply pepper- 
sprayed by “absurdly casual” riot 
cops. 

This position does more harm to 
Zombie Debt than good. By radi- 
calizing themselves — pitting “us” 
versus “them” — they are ridding 
themselves of any chance of civil 


discourse. By pointing to a vast 
conspiracy manufactured by the 
elite and privileged, they are alien- 
ating themselves from the moder- 
ate base that is America. By blindly 
shouting from their extreme ideo- 
logical wing, they are, in effect, 
extinguishing any possibility of 
actually reforming the iniquities 
they condemn. Hyper-polarization 
and unswerving dogma may well 
become the nails in Zombie Debt’s 
coffin. 

But this isn’t the only problem 
with the movement. In addition to 
being dangerously radicalized, it is 
also disappointingly useless. Many 
students are already aware of the 
unpaid loans that they will eventu- 
ally have to face. It is fairly well un- 
derstood that a college education 
— especially here at Hopkins with 
its $40,000 tuition — is not a cheap 
buy. But what most students are ut- 
terly unaware of is what to do and 
how to do it. 

The only “solutions” that Zom- 
bie Debt provides are “occupy ev- 
erything” and “refuse all debt.” 
Both seem splendid — until one 
actually thinks about what they 
mean. Ought students stop going 
to college altogether? Ought stu- 
dents sit on campus all day until 
those “corrupt university offi- 
cials” finally lower tuition? What 
exactly is “everything” and how 
will “occupying” it make student 
debts vanish? 

In point of fact, students are “oc- 
cupying” as we speak. They are 
occupying classrooms to receive a 
college education — an education 
that they hope will give them a 
head start in their chosen profes- 
sional fields. How can they “refuse 
all debt” when the only options are 
to incur it or forgo an education? 

For this board to look favorably 
upon the Zombie Debt movement, 
we need to see an actual plan for 
reform and a mitigation of extreme 
and largely baseless accusations. 


Phoning it in during heading Period 


On Tuesday the SGA Academic 
Affairs committee sent an e-mail 
to the student body outlining 
plans for increased enforcement 
of Reading Period regulations. The 
new program involves a system 
for anonymously reporting infrac- 
tions to the appropriate advising 
offices. Now students can pursue 
multiple avenues when reporting 
professors who are misusing read- 
ing period. 

This page appreciates the coop- 
eration between SGA and the ad- 
ministration that produced these 
measures. It seems likely that 
through student policing Reading 
Period infractions will decrease 
significantly. 

It is somewhat unclear, how- 
ever, why something as minor as 
due dates during Reading Period 
may now become one of the best- 
enforced policies on campus. It is 
true that having papers, projects 
and tests during reading period 


can make finals more stressful, but 
coincidentally having three tests 
in one day can be stressful as well, 
and there are no advertised poli- 
cies safeguarding this scenario. 

The Reading Period policies are 
good ones, but setting up anony- 
mous tiplines makes these days 
before finals seem almost sacred. 
Perhaps the’ original motivations 
for pursuing these measures have 
been lost because of the efficacy of 
the new guidelines themselves. In 
that case, the student body needs to 
be provided with additional infor- 
mation about the threats that Read- 
ing Period infractions pose. 

Anecdotally, this board has also 
noticed a marked increase in the 
amount of work students are cop- 
ing with in this last week of classes. 
If Reading Week regulations are go- 
ing to be enforced with this level of 
scrutiny, further investigation may 
be needed into this over-burdened 
last week of class. 
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Death from above: the (IA’s disastrous drone war 


By NIKKO PRICE 


fter a NATO air- 

craft mistakenly 

targeted and killed 

24 Pakistani troops 

at a border check- 
point last Saturday, Pakistan- 
United States relations have 
dropped to an all-time low. En- 
raged over the attack, Islamabad 
has shut off U.S. supply routes 
to Afghanistan and ordered 
the CIA out of Shamsi air base, 
which the agency uses to carry 
out its unmanned aerial drone 
program. 

The U.S. government, how- 
ever, has spent months prepar- 
ing for this eviction by building 
up the drone program elsewhere; 
drones will simply fly from Af- 
ghan air bases and then cross 

_ into Pakistan. And the program 
as a whole shows no signs of 
slowing. Quite the contrary. 
Since taking office, Obama has 
dramatically expanded the use of 
drones, which have killed more 
than 1,500 suspected militants 
on Pakistani soil, according to 
government officials. Drones are 
widely considered the primary 
weapon used by the U.S. in the 
fight against Al Qaeda and other 
terrorist organizations. 

For clarification, the U.S. gov- 
ernment runs two drone pro- 
grams. There is the Air Force's 
version, which is publicly ac- 
knowledged, and which operates 
in the actual war zones of Iraq 
and Afghanistan. These drones 
are “piloted” from remote lo- 
cations and target insurgents 
who pose a direct threat to U.S. 
troops. Then there’s the CIA‘s 
version which alSo uses drones 
piloted from remote locations, 
but is aimed at terrorist suspects 
all over the world, including 
countries in which there are no 
recognized wars. This version 
dates back to the Bush Adminis- 
tration and is never publicly ac- 
knowledged by the U.S. govern- 
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ment. The CIA drone program 
is the one currently operating in 
the tribal regions of Pakistan and 
the one condemned almost uni- 
versally there. 

According to a Pew Research 
poll conducted last year, 93 per- 
cent of Pakistanis who have 
heard about the CIA drones have 
an unfavorable view of them, 
while 59 percent of Pakistanis 
view America as 
an enemy. In ad- 
dition, Pakistan’s 
parliament has de- 
manded an end to 
U.S. drone strikes 
and many_high- 
level Pakistani 
government _ offi- 
cials have publicly 
condemned the at- 
tacks. 

The implications 
of this animos- 
ity are far-reach- 
ing and Obama’s 
build-up of the 
drone program 
is ill-advised and 
imprudent: Continuation of the 
CIA’s drone warfare in Pakistan 
will further exacerbate relations 
and lead to an ultimate destabi- 
lization of the Middle East, spell- 
ing disaster for American efforts 
in the War on Terror. 

Pakistan plays a vital role in 
our efforts to stabilize the Middle 
East. A prosperous, modernizing 
and friendly Pakistan is regarded 
as a must-have for American for- 
eign policy. Specifically, the Paki- 
stani government is the leading 
force at the negotiating table for 
peace with the Taliban, Al Qaeda 
and the Haqqani Network, with 
whom the U.S. refuses to negoti- 
ate. Losing Pakistan at the nego- 
tiating table will inevitably lead 
to an uptick in violence and de- 
stabilization of an already fragile 
region. 

Also, Pakistan maintains a 
prolific nuclear weapon arsenal 
and has less-than-friendly rela- 


tions with neighboring India; 
maintaining diplomatic talks be- 
tween the two nations and thus 
avoiding mutually assured de- 
struction is seen as a top priority 
for the U.S. State Department. If 
the U.S. loses Pakistan’s support, 
itll also lose its cooperation in 
these integral negotiations. The 
result of such loss might well be 
nuclear war. 


COURTESY OF AIRFORCE-TECHNOLOGY.COM 
An MQ-9 Reaper aerial drone making its final touchdown at a military airbase 


Pakistan is also one of Amer- 
ica’s closest partners in bringing 
terrorists to justice. The Director- 
ate for Inter-Services Intelligence, 
Pakistan’s premier intelligence 
agency, has received hundreds of 
millions of dollars from the CIA 
since 9/11 to aid in the process 
of interdicting terrorist activ- 
ity. Without Pakistan’s help, the 
country will simply degenerate 
into another safe haven for ter- 
rorists — an absolutely devastat- 
ing blow to U.S. efforts to rid the 
Middle East of its notorious repu- 
tation for harboring terrorists. 

Finally, by doing Pakistan’s 
work for them — by killing its 
criminals — the U.S. will come 
to portray Pakistan as weak and 
ineffectual in maintaining its 
own security. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Ahmed Pasha, the director 
of Inter-Services Intelligence, has 
admitted that the strikes “have 
become a major source of embar- 


~A-close encounter with the other kind 


By GALEN DRUKE 


uesday nights at seven 

o'clock I co-host a radio 

show about domestic 

and foreign news on 

WJHU. The show gen- 
erally runs for an hour, but last 
Tuesday night we cut it short by a 
half hour so as not to miss any of 
the action that Karl Rove's appear- 
ance on campus had promised. I 
was particularly excited to get off 
the air and, explaining why the 
show would be cut short, I men- 
tioned that there were things I 
planned on sharing with Mr. Rove 
that were unsuitable for our listen- 
ers. 

Thad been thinking much of the 
day about how I would approach 
my interaction with the man. My 
first thought was to say exactly 
the following: “Good evening Mr. 
Rove and thank you for sharing 
your time with us. You are a hei- 
nous person and I hope you burn 
in hell.” This would have been im- 
mediately followed by my depar- 
ture from Shriver Hall. I scrapped 
that idea for the following: “As a 
gay man, Mr. Rove, I want you to 
know that I support you in your 
second divorce and I was wonder- 
ing, having distanced yourself in 
the past from hate speech against 
gays, what would your advice be 
to those in the Republican Party 

. who propagate it?” I reasoned, 
however, that such a character 
would probably have a prefab- 
ricated answer to just about any 
policy or moral question I could 
send his way, so figured I should 
think of something more creative. 

In pursuit of such a question I 
tuned to an article I had read in 
the Huffington Post a while back 
entitled “15 Ridiculously Hard Job 
Interview Questions From Top 
Employers Like Google, Gold- 
man Sachs.” I thought, why not 
learn a little about Mr. Rove's logi- 
cal reasoning capacity? All of the 
questions were very tempting, 
but I finally settled on two that I 
would later choose between. The 
first, from Goldman Sachs was, “If 

you were shrunk to the size of a 

pencil and put in a blender how 
would you get out?” and the sec- 
ond (probably more appropriate), 

“Why do you think only a small 


percentage of the population 
makes over $150K?” I planned to 
attempt to legitimize my question 
by explaining its origin. Ultimate- 
ly, however, none of the questions 
would be posed to Mr. Rove. 

Two of the other hosts of the ra- 
dio show and I headed quickly to 
Shriver Hall and took seats towards 
the front. I knew about the planned 
protest and was pretty excited, 
but watching the proceedings left 
me speechless, saddened and un- 
interested in pursuing my ques- 
tion. At first, the protesters’ yelling 
was rather stunning. Those sitting 
around me swiveled in their seats; 
eyes wide open, trying to make 
sense of what was going on. The 
situation grew increasingly hostile. 

Observing the hateful faces 
that spanned the auditorium was 
what got to me. Protesters yelled 
obscenities, while various people 
around me shouted “dirty hip- 
pies!” Several audience members, 
including parents of the sympo- 
sium’s staff, steamed hotly up 
and down the aisles pointing out 
protesters and yelling “get him 
the f*** out of here.” Mr. Rove lost 
his temper and began chanting in 
opposition. The audience cheered 
like circus spectators as protesters 
were dragged from their seats and 
expelled from the auditorium. 

Maybe, I thought, what we 
needed was a dialogue, a meeting 
of only students to discuss on an 
equal ground who Karl Rove is 
and how diverse people view him. 
Maybe, I thought, this is the nature 
of politics, and maybe, we don’t 
want to listen. Maybe we appreci- 
ate confirmation of our previous 
convictions and feel at home in our 
hate of the “other side,” whichever 
side that may be. Although this 
may seem a dramatic conclusion 
from what happened in Shriver 
Hall, it was pondering this that 
kept me in my seat throughout the 
question and answer period. 

When the show was over, I 
was unsure what to do. I couldn't 
speak and felt as if I could cry. 
I went outside long enough for 
a protester to yell at me that, “if 
what had happened inside didn’t 
offend me, I was inhuman.” I re- 
turned to the auditorium and 
sat in the back row as the Young 
Republicans Club and MSE Sym- 


posium met with Rove, snapping 
pictures and shaking hands on 
stage. As they moved upstairs for 
the “meet and greet” I followed 
them and rested against a wall 
as various students, mostly from 
the previously mentioned groups, 
bought Rove’s memoir and waited 
for him to sign it. More picture- 
snapping, more handshaking. 

As the line for the meet and 
greet neared its end and a woman 
began packing copies of Rove's 
memoir into boxes, my time came. 
I didn’t want to condemn him or 
pose a question. I wasn’t feeling 
witty and my mood had drained 
the energy that would have been 
necessary to cry out. In any case, 
I didn’t want any more of what I 
had witnessed in the auditorium. 
When the line finished, I walked 
over to Rove and said something 
along the following: “Mr. Rove, 
thank you for coming tonight, my 
name is Galen Druke.” It was clear 
from my long hair and lack of a 
suit, Barbour jacket or boat shoes 
that I probably wasn’t one of his 
own, and he was taken aback. I 
shook his hand and continued, “I 
came here tonight because there 
were some things I wanted to say 
and some questions I wanted to 
hear answered. What happened in 
there was shameful and the, what 
I would consider to be, hate and 
negativity coming from both sides 
was jarring. So, there is something 
Ihave to tell you. Ona very funda- 
mental level I love you and appre- 
ciate you as a human being. You 
are a living person and I value you 
as that. Will you give me a hug?” 

Karl Rove hesitated and said, 


“You want a hug?” I nodded my 


head. He came out from behind 
the table and as I reached out my 
arms he held my wrists in what 
seemed like an attempt to prevent 
me from a potential attack. He em- 
braced me lightly and I squeezed 
tightly around him. As I walked 
away, he asked me my name again 
and thanked me for coming. I left 
and wandered across campus, try- 
ing to gauge my emotions and ask- 
ing myself, “what did I just do?” 


Galen Druke is a senior Interna- 
tional Studies and Italian Studies 
double major from Cazenovia, N.Y. 


rassment for the Pakistani gov- 
ernment” because it has been 
blamed for “failing to stop a for- 
eign power from killing its own 
citizens.” If Pakistan becomes 
regarded as weak, the door will 
open to an alternative source of 
governance. Unfortunately for 
Pakistan and much of the Middle 
East, the alternative is rule by the 
Taliban or other extremist groups. 

In the _ tribal 
regions of Paki- 
stan, known as the 
Federally Admin- 
istered Tribal Ar- 
eas, or FATA, this 
nightmare is al- 
ready a reality. The 
Pakistani govern- 
ment has virtually 
lost its authority, 
and for all intents 
and purposes, the 
Taliban is now in 
control. The same 
is true in the trib- 
al regions of Af- 
ghanistan, where 
the Taliban has es- 
tablished its own legal and edu- 
cational system, separate from 
those of President Hamid Kar- 
zai’s government. 

But drone attacks on Pakistan 
don’t just erode U.S. goals of sta- 
bility and peace, they undermine 
its goals in the War on Terror 
by sabotaging U.S. support in 
FATA. U.S. government officials 
have continuously neglected to 
mention that about 90 percent of 
those killed in the drone attacks 
are low-level militants, most of 
whom are unidentified. And ac- 
cording to New America Foun- 
dation, about 20 percent of those 
killed in the strikes are civilians. 

Because the evidence to jus- 
tify a strike is often gleaned from 
a paid Pakistani informant (who 
might call the strike simply to 
ensure his continued paycheck) 
or from a camera flying thou- 
sands of feet above the earth, it’s 
often impossible to distinguish 
an actual terrorist from a simple 
courier. Furthermore, the drones 
“flown” by the CIA are piloted 
by civilians, often intelligence 
officers and private contractors 
who aren’t required to have any 
flight experience. These civilian 


ht se 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


“pilots” control the drones with 
electronic joysticks and monitors 
similar to those used in video 
games. It’s much easier to kill 
people — even innocent civilians 
— when the killer is so utterly 
disconnected from the repercus- 
sions of his actions. 

To this end, if the CIA’s true 
goal in these drone attacks is to 
dismantle and disarm terrorist 
organizations, killing civilians 
and low-level insurgents isn’t 
going to do the trick. The oper- 
ating structure of these terrorist 
groups is such that the death of 
one member has a minimal, even 
negligible, impact on the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

What's more, with the increas- 
ing death toll and “success” of 
the drones, these terrorist orga- 
nizations are actually bolstered. 
When Pakistani civilians witness 
the devastation of their villages 
and the deaths of their innocent 
friends and family, animosity for 
the U.S. only grows, .as does sup- 
port for those who fight against 
the U.S. David Kilcullen, a coun- 
ter-insurgency warfare expert, 
has warned that “Every one of 
these dead non-combatants rep- 
resents an alienated family, a 
new revenge feud and more re- 
cruits for a militant movement 
that has grown exponentially.” 

Every time a bomb is dropped 
or a missile is fired, America 
takes one step back in the “hu- 
man terrain” of war — what the 
Army describes as war's social 
aspect. It’s clear that this war can 
no longer be fought just for the 
physical terrain, but also for the 
hearts and minds of the Afghan 
and Pakistani people. 

For a stable Middle East, an al- 
lied Pakistan and a victory in the 
War on Terror, the CIA’s drone 
program in Pakistan must fall into 
the ash heap of history. President 
Obama must act to ensure that ev- 

erything we have accomplished 
— everything we fight for and ev- 
erything our soldiers have died for 
— is not lost and forgotten. 


Nikko Price is a freshman Political 
Science and History major from 
Brookville, N.Y. He is the Opinions 
editor for The News-Letter. 


Will the European states 
gel their act together? 


BY KAUSHIK RAO 


e’ve been hear- 

ing a lot about 

the troubles that 

European gov- 

ernments have 
faced in dealing with crippling 
amounts of debt. But even though 
this particular debt crisis originat- 
ed in Europe, it has negative impli-- 
cations on the world, and especial- 
ly in the United States. Every time 
bad news comes out of Greece, 
Italy or any other European Union 
country, U.S. investors are hit hard 
with huge losses in the Dow. This 
is because American banks have 
over $800 billion worth of expo- 
sure to Europe’s ailing financial 
system. 

This should cause great con- 
cern to the average American be- 
cause if Europe defaults and col- 
lapses on its debt, it will take the 
U.S. economy down with it. And 
what's most worrisome about the 
situation is that the U.S. and the 
Federal Reserve are bystanders 
who cannot step in to solve the 
problem. 

The EU has only been dealing 
with the symptoms of this finan- 
cial crisis and not the underlying 
cause$. One of the causes is that the 
EU does not have a lender of last 
resort, such as the Federal Reserve, 
that can immediately recapitalize 
weak banks. In addition, the EU 
continually insists that countries 
that receive bailouts should have 
strong austerity measures placed 
‘on them, which do more harm 
than good. For example, a country 
like Greece needs to liberalize its 
markets and spread tax burdens 
more evenly to raise revenues. But 
the austerity measures place harsh 
taxes on Greece. which will stunt 
its growth and make it harder for 
it to pay back its debt. 


fund this debt with German tax- 
payers vehemently resisting Ger- 
man financing of the debt deal, 
and foreign governments like Chi- 
na being weary of investing in Eu- 
ropean debt. Any hope of actually 
increasing the bailout amount was 
shot down when Europe refused 
to put up more of its own money. 
Instead, European bankers tried to 
use leveraging tricks that involved 
taking out insurance policies on 
sovereign debt to artificially in- 
flate the total amount of the debt 
deal. These are the same kind of 
financial tricks that brought upon 
the 2008 financial crisis. 

The crisis in Europe might 
seem daunting and irreversible, 


but there is still hope for Europe 

if the European states take a legiti- 

mate step in the right direction. 

The solution to this problem is that 

first the European Union should 

allow the European Central Bank 
to backstop sovereign debt and act 
as a lender to any sovereign nation 
that cannot fund its own debt. Sec- 
ond, Europe needs to move away 
from setting harsh austerity mea- 
sures on countries that are bailed 
out. This will lead to economic 
growth instead of contraction 
and put the Europeans on a road 
to paying off their debt. If Europe 
does not initiate these actions, its 


_ debt will continue to spiral out of 


control and this will bring down 
the American and world economy. 
For Europe to get its act together 
there needs to be political and fi- 
nancial will to change the meth- 
ods that European bankers have 
endorsed for decades. Only then 
will the world be safe from sover- 
eign debt in Europe. 


Kaushik Rao is a freshman Political 
Science and Economics double ma- 
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Announcing the 2012 Betty and Edgar Sweren 
Student Book Collecting Contest: 


COLLECTING 
| jie 


Deadline: February 17, 2012 
¢ $1,000 First Place * $500 Second Place » 


$250 Honorable Mention 


Enter the Betty and Edgar Sweren 
Student Book Collecting Contest, 
and win up to $1,000 for your 
book collection! 


http://www.library.jhu.edu/friends for guidelines and entry form 
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ownton Abbey returns in January 


am I 
tor 


arely 

rooting 

anything 

anyone in par- 

ticular when | 
watch the Emmys. Usually, 
I'm just in it for the snacks 
and the painful musical 
numbers. This year was 
different, though. This 
year was epic. 

For once one of my be- 
loved British period dra- 
mas wiped the floor with 
everyone else. Best mini- 
series, best direction, best 
writing and best support- 
ing actress. Come. On. 

And you know who 
won supporting actress? 
Maggie Smith, because 
she’s a badass. And she 
wasn't even there to accept 
the award. Yes. Because 
she’s too badass to travel 
for awards shows. 

Downton Abbey has per- 
fect pacing but what puts 
it over the top is its crazy 
production value. There’s 
nothing cheesy to ignore. 
There’s nothing to imag- 
ine. It might almost be 
boring except that it’s hi- 
larious. 

Humor moves the show 
along and adds to the feel- 
ing that the people at the 
turn of the 20th century 
are not entirely inacces- 
sible and were just as real 
as the people of today. 

Even before their Emmy 
wins, Downton had _ be- 
come unusually popular 
for a PBS Masterpiece se- 


or 


a8 
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Dame Maggie Smith plays a formidable matriarch on Downton. 


ries. Blogs and forums 
were buzzing about it and 
articles were popping up 
in a wide range of maga- 
zines. Now, in honor of the 
upcoming second. season, 
even Vogue is getting in on 
the phenomena. 


familial betrayal, real or 
imagined, will certainly 
continue. 

The number of parallels 
that can be drawn between 
the world of Downton Ab- 
bey and today’s world is 
striking. The show doesn’t 


Season take it- 
2, which N self too 
has al- ewman seriously, 
ready though, 


aired 
England 

and premieres in the U.S. 
on Jan. 8, promises to be 
everything Downton’s au- 
dience has been craving. 
World War I will get under 
Way, sparks will fly and 


COURTESY OF FANPOP.COM 


The Downton cast is diverse both as characters and as actors. 


in Guest Columnist 


and seems 
to inten- 
tionally keep modern 
comparisons to a mini- 
mum. 

Though it is about an 
unimaginably wealthy 
aristocratic family, Down- 
ton is shockingly unpre- 
tentious and direct. In 
spite of its period drama 


genre, it makes the rest of | 


the television landscape 
look overwrought and way 
overdramatized. And this 
is the show where people 
cheat, steal and marry just 
to inherit! 

Downton Abbey is dan- 
gerous because watching it 
makes the rest of T.V. feel 
flat. At this point, though, 
there’s no going back. Sun- 
day nights in January and 
February are booked. 


Calendar 
of JHU 
Events 


Human Snow 
Globe & Hot 
Chocolate/Cider 
11:4.m. —'3 p.m. 
Gilman 


The HOP is cele- 
brating the last day 
of classes by giving 
out free hot choco- 
late or cider in a col- 
or-changing mug. 
Come and take a 
picture inside a life- 
size snow globe- 
with Gilman in the 
background. 


Caroling For a Cure 
7:30 — 9:30 p.m. 
Bloomberg 272 


JHU Relay For Life is 
hosting its first an- 
nual winter a capel- 


la show to support 
the fight against 
cancer. Purchase a 
ticket for only s2 to 
hear Hopkins’s top 
a capella groups, in- 
cluding Octopodes, 
Mental Notes and 
The Sirens. 


THEPARTYFAQ.COM 


Gotta Catch ‘Em 
AllNighters 
8 10ip.m. 
Bloomberg Audito- 
rium 


Come see Hopkins’ 
all-male a cappel- 
la group perform 
pieces by Coldplay, 
Josh Turner and 
more. Admission 
is free and doors 
open at 7:30 p.m. 
Hopkins Symphony 

- Orchestra 

8 — 10 p.m. 

Shriver Hall 


After the free pre- 


concert talk at 7 
p.m. with Jonathan 


Palevsky, hear De- | 


bussy’s Nocturnes, 
Williams’ Sere- 


nade to Music, the | 


Goucher and JHU 
Choral groups, and 
Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F 


Minor. . Admission 
to the concert is 
also free. 


MIRROR.CO.UK 


Ketzev Fall Concert 
Rean11p.i0e 
Bloomberg — 
Schaffler Audito- 

rium 


Hopkins’ only Jew- 
ish a cappella group 
will be performing 
a mix of English 
and Hebrew songs 
in their fall concert. 
They will be joined 
by MICA‘s a cappel- 
la group. Admission 
is free. 
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gTH ANNUAL JOHNS HopKINSs CHILI Cook-OFF 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you think you can 
make the best chili or 
dessert at Hopkins, why 
don’t you enter the 9th 
Annual Johns Hopkins 
Chili Cook-Off? 

This cook-off, which 
also includes a_bake- 
off for desserts of every 
kind, takes place at the 
Glass Pavilion on Dec. 
9th from 11:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. It benefits 
the JHU Campaign for 
United Way of Cen- 
tral Maryland and the 


Johns Hopkins Neighbor- 
hood Fund. 

The deadline to enter 
your chili or baked good is 
Friday, Dec. 2nd at 5 p.m. 
You can register without a 
fee at www,jhu.edu/unit- 
edway or by calling 443- 
997-6060. 

Prizes will be given out 
to the first, second and 
third places, awarded by 
guest judges. There will 
also be a “People’s Choice” 
award, decided on by 
popular vote. For five dol- 
lars, you can sample all 
the chili and baked goods 
while they last and enjoy 


lunch, which includes 
(predictably) more. chili, 
cornbread, dessert and a 
drink. 

Another five dollars 
will get you a raffle ticket 
to win four tickets and a 
parking pass to Dec. 24th 
Raven's game. The draw- 
ing for the winners will 
take place during the 
cook-off. 

Tickets are sold in 
advance at the Office of 
Work, Life and Engage- 
ment, or they can be pur- 
chased at the door of the | 
event, 


Celebrating the holidays in Baltimore 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you are going to 
spend any amount of time 
in Baltimore over the holi- 
day season, there are sev- 
eral things which you must 
do in order to experience 
the highlights of the winter 
season. 

Go down to Hampden 
to see their very own Mir- 
acle on 34th Street. Their 
Christmas light display is 
magnificant and includes 
inflatable snowglobes, mu- 
sical trains, blinking an- 


| gels and more. Lights are 


on every night until Jan. 
Ist, so be sure to stop by 
sometime. 

The J Building Lecture 
Hall at CCBC Essex is put- 
ting on A Christmas Carol, 
a musical version of the 
Charles Dickens story. This 
show runs every weekend 
from the 3rd to the 18th of 
December and tickets are 
only $10. 

If live theatre isn’t your 
thing, stop by the B&O 
Railroad Museum to see 
Baltimore's largest display 
of toy and model train lay- 


outs. Train rides are avail- 
able and a Santa will be 
making periodic appear- 
ances. 

Or if you're looking for 
something creepier, check 
out The Spirits of Christ- 
mas Past Haunted Pub- 
walk with Jacob Marley. 


Learn about the hauntings 
and ghosts of Fell’s Point. 
Tours leave at 7 p.m. every 
Friday and Saturday. 
Baltimore is ready for 
the holidays, and there is a 
plethora of activities rang- 
ing from art to bazaars to 
celebrate the season. 


ra, 


34th Street goes all out when it comes to decorating for the holidays. 
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Calendar 
of B’more 
Events 


Monument 
Lighting Festival 
50:30 pn 
The Walters Art 
Museum 


Enjoy performanc 
es, music, refresh- 
ments and more at 
the annual lighting 
of the Washington 
Monument. 
Monument will be 
lit at 7 p.m., fol- 
lowed by fireworks. 


Choirs & Candles 


7:30 — 11 p.m, 
Creative Alliance. 


The Baltimore 
Men’s Chorus, New 
Wave Singers, Posi- 
tive Voices and spe- 


cial guest star Lea 


The | 


Gilmore will be join- 
ing forces to raise 
awarness for World 
AIDS Day. Proceeds 
benefit AIDS pro- 
grams in the area. 


Rock Paper Scissors 
Sige P-L 
3512 Keswick Road 


Come celebrate 
HeARTwares _ first 
anniversary with 
music, community 
art projects and op- 
portunities to pur- 
chase meaningful 
gifts -for the holi- 
days. There will be 
live performances 
from local artists. 


Candlelight Tours 
1 et Oaet= (O- Dal. 

Fort 

tional Monument 


Pee 


Discover how Yule- 
tide celebrations 
and Fort McHenry 
has changed over 
time, from the War 
of 1812 through 
World War II. Learn 
how soldiers at the 
fort celebrated the 
holidays through- 
out history. Tours 
are free and last 


about 45 minutes. 


REDISCOVERi812.COM 


Maria Broom Sto- 
ryDancer 
3. Oi Dil hie 
Creative Alliance’ 


McHenry Na- 


Maria Broom will 
be dancing in this 
performance cel- 
ebrating Kwanazaa 
while Jali D drums 
Out the voice of Af- 
rica. There will be 
audience participa- 
tion, so get ready 
to sing and dance 
and help tell the 
story. ; 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Lose yourself in the wild possibilities of Skyrim GREEK play reworks 
ancient tragedy 


wanted 


review of 


there 


are dozens, 


trustworthy than I. 


And all I’m going to say 
is that the game is amaz- 
ing, you should buy it, and 
itll be your favorite game 
} Say 
Modern Warfare. But then, 
I got to thinking. Why do I 


faster than you can 


love Skyrim so much? 


My playtime in The 
Elder Scrolls: Skyrim is 
ninety-nine hours, five 


minutes, and fifty five sec- 
onds. That’s a little over 
four days (out of the last 
19 it’s been out) that I’ve 
spent playing the game. 


I'm pretty sure I haven’t 
like these 


racked hours 
since World of Warcraft, 


but the bigger point is that 
I have racked hours like 


these. 
And the question is 
why. It’s not the first video 


to write a 
Skyrim, 
but then I realized 
that it wasn’t a great 
use of my time. See, 
hun- 
dreds of reviews of Sky- 
rim put out by journal- 
ists more intelligent and 


COURTESY OF WWW.CDNSTATIC.BETHSOFT.COM 
Skyrim, by Bethesda, has sharp graphics, like this dragon fight, and the right to choose your own adventure. 


game I’ve ever been im- 
mersed so deeply in. My 
playtimes on Fallout 3, 
New Vegas, and Oblivion 
(all games by Bethesda, 
the same developer) are all 
similar. 

So, what is it about the 


Because they’re directly 
goal-oriented (in that your 
actions are required for 
the plot to move forward) 
immersion isn’t nearly 
as difficult a concept to 
achieve. 

Games align the play- 


Bethesda method that’sso er and the protagonist, 
gripping? such that 

Well, when a 
before we Buddy Sola support- 
go into ing char- 
that, let’s acter tells 
set some Low (Culture Master 
ground @rhviert 
rules. “Immersion” is a or Commander Shepard 


concept you hear a lot. 
The story or the world 
generally does the im- 
mersing and it’s viewed 
as a tool to get the reader 
or viewer to keep reading 
or watching. 

The audience of a movie, 
for instance, has no say in 
how the story will prog- 
ress, so the director has to 
have something immersive 
about it to keep the audi- 
ence invested in something 
they have no agency in. 

Games, however, look 
at immersion differently. 


Acting in Private Lives 


goes above 


By CAROLINE DeLUCA 
For The News-Letter 


Private Lives dives in 
with two cross-examina- 
tions on the hotel balconies 
of two couples’ respective 
honeymoon suites. 

The first couple, Sibyl 
and Elyot (Erin Lindsey 
Krom and Bruce Randolph 
Nelson), has just arrived at 
the hotel, and Sybil is inter- 
rogating Elyot about his ex- 
wife and his honeymoon 
with her. It rapidly becomes 
evident that Elyot and Sybil 
are incompatible (Krom 
nails Sybil’s vapid pleas- 
antry from the beginning 
as Nelson establishes Elyot’s 
trademark smirking retort). 

An identical scene plays 
out in reverse next door 
with Amanda and Victor 
(Deborah Hazlett and Peter 
Wray); Victor inquires after 
Amanda's ex-husband and 
her honeymoon with him. 


Wray skillfully lets the audi- ~ 


ence in on the play-long joke 
that Victor is all bluster and 
no bite. During this scene 
the audience realizes: sur- 
prise! Amanda’s ex-husband 
is Elyot, coincidentally hon- 
eymooning right next door. 

The ex-lovers discover 
this in the following scene 
and rekindle their love. In 
fact, the absurd rapidity 
of their progression from 
pleasantries to a decision 
to flee together could eas- 
ily become farcical, yet 
Hazlett and Nelson’s lin- 
guistic choreography is so 
nimble that though they 
can’t make the situation 
credible, they do make the 
scene so fun to watch that 
the audience stops caring 
whether it’s credible. 

In fact, it is mainly Ha- 


and beyond 


zlett and Nelson’s skills that 
keep the second act afloat. 
While still enjoyable, it loses 
pace. This is mainly due to 
the writing; the stakes are 
relatively low. This produc- 
tion could have done more 
to play up Amanda and 
Elyot’s quarrels to make the 
audience more invested in 
the possibility that one of 
these arguments could end 
their bliss. 

The few false steps of 
the production are in this 
act: it’s not quite believ- 
able when they reminisce 
about a “row” in Venice; 
the comedy of Sybil and 
Victor walking in on a pil- 
low fight isn’t fully exploit- 
ed. Yet overall, Hazlet and 
Nelson’s brilliant comedic 
chops keep the act enter- 
taining. Nelson’s mock- 
ing falsetto is funny every 
time, and Hazlett’s coy 
composure never falters. 
Their exquisite chemistry 
is a joy to watch. 

Krom and Wray get 
some time to shine in the 
third act. They’re hilari- 
ous when they argue, each 
in defense of their current 
spouse. Wray’s expression 
when Amanda describes 
the affair as going “from 
spark to flame” is price- 
less. Krom has a great mo- 


ment when Amanda tells . 


her, “go to hell” and she 
walks pertly into Victor's 
room. 

Sophie _—_ Hinderberger 
(the maid), brings some ex- 
cellent moments of comedy 
during her appearances in 
the apartment, expressive- 
ly sputtering in French. 

The actors in this play 
are top-tier, and Noel Cow- 
ard’s work is a witty and 
spectacularly fun ride. 


to complete an objective, 
the player is motivated to 
complete it. The develop- 
ers bank on this alignment 
to get them to finish the 
game. 

In practice, this doesn’t 
always work. A bad story 
or bad gameplay will. take 
us out of it, in the same 
way that a bad story will in 
any other media. The thing 
is, immersion doesn’t end 
there for Bethesda and Sky- 
rim. 

Every quest in Skyrim is 
introduced the same way. 
A supporting character 
will complain about a prob- 
lem they can’t fix, you ask 
them for more information, 
which they give, then you 
either agree to fix the prob- 
lem or not. 

At first, this can be 
strangely frustrating, as 
no one ever flat out tells 
you to do anything. Even 
quests like “Save the world, 


please” can be answered 
with a flippant “I got some 
important stuff to work on, 
maybe later.” But with a 
deeper look, it’s actually an 
ingenious way to immerse 
the player. 

We have not one, but two 
chances to leave this poten- 
tial quest behind. Bethesda 
literally gives us the choice | 
between “I'll help you” and 
“| don’t have the time.” 

Every quest is deniable. 
In fact, the game has so 
many, that blindly answer- 
ing “yes” is daunting, leav- 
ing you with a journal of | 
unfulfilled objectives. 

The immersion here is 
twofold: You have the drive 
to complete the objective, 
as you control all actions 
of the protagonist, but you 
also have the ability to de- | 
cide which objectives are 
worth completing and 
which aren't. 

This is the magic of Sky- 
rim, the reason it’s on ev- 
eryone’s lips, the reason it’s 
made so much money, and 
the reason I’ve spent days 
playing it. Bethesda gives 
you a game (and more im- 
portantly a character) that 
gives you control, as all 
games do, but also gives 
you choice. 

That choice allows you 
to personify the charac- 
ter, rather than just direct 
him, and_ personifying 
that character, even if he 
and I are dissimilar in ev- 
ery way, is an incredibly 
rewarding immersive ex- 
perience. 

The other half of this | 
immersion is setting. The | 
game, Skyrim, isn’t named 
after a character or concept | 
or theme. It’s named after 
the world it is. 

Skyrim is a living, breath- 
ing society that exists on 
my hard drive or game disc, 
and it invites me to join it. 
It’s not just a game where I 
blast dragons with fireballs, 
stealthily slay necroman- | 
cers, or charge headlong | 
into epic warfare. 

It’s a game that lets me 
buy a home ina city where 
I've helped the populace. 
It’s a game that lets me pick 
a husband or wife. That 
lets me join a guild of war- 
riors, Mages, assassins or 
thieves. 

Your character in Sky- 
rim isn’t just about the 
combat, gameplay, or even 
story. It’s like they’re a 
person for whom you get 
to make any life choice 


you can. 


By ROB POWERS 
Stal? Writer 


In D.C. last month, a 
“bawdy, Brit twist” of an 
ancient story opened in 
the H Street Playhouse for 


| those theater-viewers that 


might consider themselves 
scholars, or perhaps hob- 
byist scholars. 

“We all know the Oc- 
dipus Rex story, but at 
GREEK, four actors become 
the Greek chorus to tell the 
story to the newest genera- 
tion of “mother-f**ckers”. . 
. since, as any psychiatrist- 
to-be might tell you, we all 
have something primal in 
common with Oedipus. But 
in GREEK, written 30 years 
ago for a London audience 
by Stephen Berkoff, the trag- 
ic hero is Ed, and he’s not ex- 
actly the King of Thebes. 

Ed’s parents put him up 
for adoption when — spoil- 
er alert! — they hear from 
a skeevy fortune teller that 
the son will murder the fa- 
ther and do nasty things to 


| the guy’s wife. This mod- 


ern story, which preserves 
the ancient, opens with a 
seemingly nuclear family 
sitting around an old-look- 
ing table in an old-looking 


| theater. The family is, of 
| course, expelling the son 


out of superstition, and so 
the audience follows Ed's 
journey, being then com- 
fortable with all the char- 
acters being now also a 
Greek chorus. 

The actors take advan- 
tage of Greek theatrical ste- 


reotypes, and come adorned 
in makeup, but no masks, 
and speak in dramatic 
voices resounding with the 
misunderstood flavors of 
ancient Greek drama. 
Certainly the most ex- 
citing part of the play is 
when Danielle Davy (the 
adoptive mom of Ed) trans- 
forms into the Sphinx who 
haunts Ed’s city. She puts 
the classic riddle to him — 
what walks on two legs in 
the morning, four in the 
afternoon, and three at 
night? He offers the classic 
answer: man. But the twist 
is more obvious than one 
might expect; which is to 
say, guess what the night's 
“third leg” might be... 
The acting is marvel- 
ous. The sing-song cadence 
of the chorus provides a 
lightly contemporary mel- 
ody for a dark tragedy, yet 
the whole thing is starkly 
present-day. While the ac- 
cents might make us feel 
out-of-touch, the human- 
ity keeps us tethered to the 
performance in front of us. 
GREEK should be 
praised for its bravery in 
resurrecting a beat-to- 
death story. Though its po- 
etry is graphic and touches 
on a masculinity that verg- 
es on the frightening, it’s 
also what ties the ancient 
to the modern. The ancient 
was just as graphic or more 
as GREEK, and the tale is 
the same as presented by 
Stephen Berkoff . . . yet 
GREEK is just a delightful 
smidgeon more relatable. 
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Actors Danielle Davy and David Bryan Jackson ham it up in GREEK. 


Novelist I). M. Annechino brings Resuscitation to life 


| By IAN YU 


Science & Tech Editor 


Imagine a doctor driven 


| mad with the desire for rec- 


the strangest of motives and 
methods to his madness. 
Julian, a highly skilled 
cardiac surgeon, is seeking 
a prestigious grant from 
the Global A-Fib Founda- 
tion, which would bestow 
a large sum of money and 
significant fame for his re- 
search on atrial fibrillation. 
This heart arrhythmia aris- 
es from the heart beating 
irregularly and too quickly, 
causing blood to: pool as 
the heart does not coordi- 
nate proper contractions to 
effective pump the blood. 
The Foundation turns Julian 
down after he spends two 
years painstakingly collect- 
ing data to support his proj- 
ect, asking for more data 


before making a decision. 
Annechino dives right into 
Julian's next step, which in- 
volves unsuspecting strang- 
ers who wind up becoming 


| ognition and his unfortu- 
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methods of resuscitating 
her, Of course, he would not 
be much of a serial killer if 
his resuscitation methods 
succeeded on his first try. 

To rationalize his work, 
which seems to fly in the 
face of medical and research 
ethics, Julian reminds him- 
self and his subjects that 
“the needs of the many out- 
weigh the needs of the few.” 
Julian also maintains a rela- 
tively strong moral compo- 
sure through his work on 
his first live subject, shrug- 
ging off any temptations 
that a drugged victim likely 
doomed to die would pres- 
ent. 

Further adding to this 
challenge to the para- 


digm of what constitutes 
a serial killer’s mentality, 
Annechino describes Ju- 
lian’s wife and two loving 
daughters at great length. 
However, Annechino also 
reveals details of some 
dark chapters in Julian’s 
past, presenting them in 
easily digested pieces that 
make sense of Julain’s 
eventual mental degen- 
eracy. 

Although Julian much of 
Resuscitation focuses on him, 
the story also centers on San 
Diego homicide detective 
Sami Rizzo. Many of Rizzo's 
struggles stem from her ex- 
periences in They Never Die 
Quickly but Annechino does 
a great job of 
reintroduc- 
ing the de- 
tective as she 
faces a cross- 
roads in her 
personal and 
professional 
life, 

While 
struggling to 
recover from 
the pain in- 
flicted — by 
Simon, the 
serial killer 


NaNIINY F 


of Annechino’s first novel, 


Rizzo is tasked with tak- 
ing up the case of a new 
serial killer. As the chapter 
involving Simon closes in 
on her life, she faces a new 
struggle with an ailing 
mother, a daughter from a 
divorced and deceased ex- 
husband and a challenges 


with her boyfriend. 

Annehino writes in the 
omniscient, leaving _ little 
for speculation. With all the 
viewpoints given, the read- 
er doesn’t need to guess. 
Though this might spoil the 
fun for those who enjoy be- 
ing in the dark until the end 
of a crime novel, Annechino 
frames every chapter in a 
way that begs the reader to 
keep on reading. 

* Depending on what you 
look for in an ending, Re- 
suscitation either ties every- 
thing nicely or leaves some 
facets starved for details. 
There is decent closure to a 
story filled with unexpected 
turns and revelations. Cer- 

tain char- 
acters will 
remind you 
that they 
are human 
when you 
least expect 
it. With An- 
nechino’s 
excellent 
skill of de- 
veloping 
characters, 
we are re- 
minded 

———* that people 
of any greatness are capable 
of making mistakes, 

If you have an eye for 
the most intimate of medi- ; 
cal details and the stomach 
for a fairly comprehensive 
crime novel, then Resuscita- 
tion is one story you should 
definitely pick, up once fi- 
nals are over, 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


A minute with Dashboard 


Confessional’s 


By CAROLINE DeLUCA 
For The Vews-Letter 


The News-Letter (N-L): So 
you recently released Some 
free downloads for Covered 
in the Flood — what are the 
other songs on the album 
going to be? 

Chris Carrabba (CG): J 
released four and | did a 
10 song record. So in addi- 
tion to the free downloads, 
I also did “Weathered 
Front,” “Tall Green Grass,” 
“End of the World As We 
Know It,” “We Used to Be 
Friends,” “The Command- 
er Thinks Aloud,” uh, I 
can't think of the tenth 
right now (laughs). 


N-L: What made you 
choose these particular 
songs to cover and release? 

CC: They’re different 
songs that 
have stuck 
with me for 
a long time, 
like “Cape,” 
which I’ve 
been lis- 
tening to 
forever. I 
was always 
intrigued 
by the first 
Sita on 7 ta 
about a kid 
thinking he 
had the abil- 


(hris Carrabba 


your approach to song- 
Writing? 
CC: More often than 


not, messing around with | 


the guitar, just playing gib- 
berish, when I lay into the 
dictaphone, it’s kind of a 
Surprise, but there’s a song 
there. You've said what you 
needed to say to make the 
song. It could be a whole 
phrase or an entire chorus. 
Sometimes the whole song 
is there, fully cooked and 
you realize you've been 


working on it in the recess- | 
es in the mind. And I think | 
you're really lucky then, | 
like you’re the vessel for | 


the song if you're open to 
the song gods or whatever, 
it just comes through you. 


more than once. 


N-L: Do you have favorite 
songs you've 
written, or 
songs that 
youre reluc- 
tant to play? 
CC: There 
are a few 
songs I can't 
connect with 
them the way 
Id like to... 
on occasion 
a whole city 
wants to hear 
it and I just 
can't find it. 


ity to fly, but 
then the rest 
is about a 
grown-up, so looking back 
on that as a grown-up... 
I’m not sure I believe in it 
any less than I did asa kid. 
I just do songs that have 
been really powerful for 
me, that I think I can give 
a spin on. 

“""'N-L: When can fans ex- 

pect a new album of origi- 

nal songs? 

CC: I don’t know, I start- 
ed playing some new songs 
on this tour. . . I’ll probably 
come home from this tour, 
have my Christmas holiday, 
get to work on something. 


N-L: Can you talk about 


COURTESY OF WWWLAST.FM 
Carrabba is of Dashboard fame. 


I feel pretty 
connected 
still to the 
moment I wrote “Vindicat- 
ed.” “Remember to Breathe” 
turns into something dif- 


ferent every time I play it, | 


so it’s interesting to let the 
song happen on its own. 
“The Places You Have Come 
to Feel the Most” I feel con- 
nected to every night. 


N-L: And finally, what 
‘is the weirdest experience 
you've had as a result of be- 
ing in a famous band? 

CC: I don’t understand 
how people get keys to 
your hotel rooms! I’ve ex- 
pected to come to empty 
hotel rooms . . . and they 
haven't been empty. 
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Kevin Clash, the hand of Elmo, returns home 


By AVIDAN PELL 
For The News-Letter 

For the last 27 years, 
Elmo has been a part of ev- 
ery child’s education. 

With his unique giggle 
and comical comments, this 
international icon continues 
to spotlight the television se- 
ries Sesame Street. 

Unknown to most, this 
character was created 15 
years prior to his well- 
known persona, and in 
1985 was re-imagined by 
6-foot tall colorful black 
puppeteer, Kevin Clash. 

A native of Baltimore, 
Clash started his journey 
in high school with puppet 
shows for the neighbor- 
hood children. 

With his larger than life 


| attitude, Clash entertained 
I've had that experience 


numerous children and 
was a staple of the black 
community here in Balti- 
more. 

Discovered by CBS in 
the mid-’70s, Clash ap- 
peared on a local televi- 
sion station with highly 
positive reception, and by 
the end of his high school 
years, was named “the 
most likely to become a 
millionaire” in his school 
yearbook. 

In the early ‘80s, Clash 
met with Jim Henson, the 
creator of The Muppets and 
a long-time hero of Clash’s, 
and was offered a position 
on Sesame Street as a pup- 
peteer. 

After many notable char- 
acters, such as Hoots the 
Owl and Dr. Nobel Price, he 
eventually became a regular 
on the show. 

Richard Hunt, a fellow 
puppeteer, had been having 
trouble with a certain red 
puppet and just could not 
get the character’s persona 


| to work for him. 


Frustrated after a long 
day of struggling with this, 
he entered the break room, 
tore the puppet from his arm 
and threw it into Clash’s lap 
saying, “See what you can 
do.” 

Clash picked up this 
red fur ball and shaped the 
voice we so love today. 

Clash’s story is vibrant- 


ly told through a docu- 
mentary that was released 
last week titled, Being 
Elmo: A Puppeteer’s Jour- 
ney, a Submarine Deluxe 
Release. 

A fantastic film, Being 
Elmo chronicles Clash’s ex- 
pedition into the world of 
Sesame Street and his even- 
tual symbiotic relationship 
with the beloved character, 
Elmo. 

In an interview The 
News-Letter had with 
Clash, he described Elmo 
as an embodiment of love. 
Whether it’s giving hugs or 
kisses, Elmo just wants to 
love everyone. 

His natural joy forces 
us to see past the puppet’s 
fleece outer layer, and re- 
veals a person with a real 
voice. 

Asked about his in- 
spiration for all his char- 
acters, Clash points to 
his parents and the posi- 
tive influence they have 
on him. With very little 
difficulty in creating all 
these characters, he still 
believes in creation from 
within. 


Starkid actors shine at Silver Spring’s SPACE date 


By JANE SYH 
Staff Writer 


_The ground trembled, 
dogs cowered and ear 
drums shattered last Sun- 
day night as rabid fans 
flocked to the Fillmore in 
Silver Spring, Md. to see 
Internet sensation Team 
Starkid perform in the 
SPACE Tour, otherwise 
known as the Starkid Pre- 
carious Auditory Concert 
Experience. 

Currently en route on 
their first national tour, 
the Chicago-based fledg- 
ing theatre production 
troupe known as Starkid 
has garnered interna- 
tional attention for their 
creatively brilliant per- 
formances in addition to 
establishing themselves 


as Internet royalty with 
over 100 million YouTube 
views, 170,000 Facebook 
fans and 85,000 Twitter 
followers. 

With such a large and 
— let’s be honest here — 
obsessive fan base, the 
group has been able to 
take a break from the- 
ater and put together the 
SPACE Tour, to which the 
response has been over- 
whelming. 

Tickets for many of 
the venues were sold out 
within minutes after go- 
ing on sale and, in Silver 
Spring, lines for the con- 
cert ran down and around 
more than five city blocks. 

The SPACE Tour was 
well worth all the hype. 

Following the open- 
ing acts of the lackluster 
George Watsky and the 
charmingly, indie Char- 
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lene Kaye, a fellow Michi- 
gan alum with undeni- 
able style and a sound 
not unlike that of Sara Ba- 
reilles, the seven touring 
members of Team Starkid 
robot-walked on _ stage 
amidst _ ear-splintering 
cheering and thunderous 
applause. 

As they launched into 
their first number, “I 
Wanna Be,” from their 
most recent production of 
Starship, it becomes clear 
that these seven singers 
on stage have come a long 
way from the college un- 
dergraduates who first 
threw together the now 
famous “A Very Potter 
Musical” in two weeks. 

Their voices ring truer, 
their choreography grew 
grander, their transitions 
slid smoother — and yet, 
there’s still an undefinable 
spark that is all Starkid, in 
the way they play off the 
audience’s reactions and 
in the way they tread a 
path that is somehow how 
both laugh-out-loud and 
absolutely _heart-warm- 
ing. 
The Starkids had a two 
hour set, stepping in front 
of a background sprinkled 
with lights and running 
through songs from all 
four of their hit YouTube 
musicals as well as popu- 
lar older projects such as 
“Little White Lie.” 

Almost all of the pieces 
were written by Darren 
Criss, now of warbling 
Glee fame, who also played 
the very Boy Who Lived 
and who remains one of 
the most popular of the 
troupe, with fans scream- 


ing themselves hoarse at 
just the mention of his 
name. 

Though Criss was not 
able to appear in Silver 
Spring — he only joined 
the tour on its last leg in 
Boston and New York 
City — Starkid proved 
that they can more than 
hold their own without 
him. 

Their strengths ran in 
their strong voices and be- 
loved performances, but 
also surprisingly in the 
easy give-and-take banter 
they used between num- 
bers and to set up upcom- 
ing songs. c 

Even when they are on 
a concert tour, Starkid’s 
greatest asset remains 
their wit and comedic ten- 
dencies. 

That is not to say, how- 
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Internet sensation Team Starkid performed their SPACE tour. 


ever, that their songs did 
not shine either. 

Crowd favorites in- 
cluded “Granger Danger,” 
the simple little idea that 
started it all, and “Stut- 
ter,” which involved a 
semi-elaborate and side- 
splitting dance number 
(as well as Joe Walker in 
all of his sculpted muscle 
glory.) 

Another one that set 
the crowd in a frenzy was 
“Kick It Up a Notch,” fea- 
turing Dylan Saunders, 
who definitely takes home 
the prize for “Most Im- 
proved” between YouTube 
and real life. 

In fact, with a voice 
that, as Kaye puts it, “is as 
smooth as butter,” Saunders 
may actually be the stron- 
gest singer in the group. 

SEE STARKID, PAGE BS 
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COURTESY OF WWWBEINGELMO.COM 
Kevin Clash, the man behind Sesame Street's beloved Elmo, is immortalized in the new documentary Being Elmo. 


In regard to his own in- 
spiration, Clash said that it 
can be found everywhere. 
“Tt can be anywhere,” he 
said enthusiastically. “It can 
be anything.” 

He believes in the cre- 
ativity inside every person, 
and recommends that so- 
familiar form of sitting in a 
blank room for inspiration. 

Due to the moderately 
unscripted nature of Sesame 
Street, Clash is able to speak 
to the children of the world 
through Elmo, allow- 
ing us to understand who 
Clash really is. 

His family states in the 
film that Clash feels most 
comfortable when he is 
Elmo. At the Baltimore 
premiere of the film, most 
of the audience was filled 


with family and friends. 

Being so close to his 
life, one was able to see 
the film as a truly inspi- 
rational story that influ- 
enced everyone who had 
ever had any relationship 
with Clash. 

After hearing him speak 
after the The Charles The- 
atre screening last week, 
first as himself, and then 
as Elmo, the audience was 
able to see that Elmo and 
Clash are the perfect match. 

When asked about one 
idea he wished to press the 
world with, he relayed his 
belief in the potential of ev- 
ery person’s dreams, and 
with a few final words, he 
unwittingly described his 
own life with, “Just go for 
it” 


franchise 


| By FLORENCE LAU 


Your Weekend Editor 


Even Neil Patrick Har- 


| ris couldn’t save the disas- 
| ter that was A Very Harold 
and Kumar 3D Christmas. 


The third installment of 
the Harold and Kumar series 
takes place six years after 
the second film in the se- 
ries, Harold and Kumar Es- 
cape from Guantanamo Bay 
ends. Harold (John Cho) 


| and Kumar (Kal Penn) are 


now estranged, with Harold 
having become a successful 
businessman on Wall Street 
while Kumar lazes around 
at home, smoking weed and 


Harold & Kumar 


falls flat 


maturity and the power of 
friendship, butin this genre 
of movie, such lessons just 
seem silly and contrived. 
A friendship built around 
smoking weed is not ex- 
actly a solid foundation 
for a long-lasting friend- 
ship, and Kumar especially 
just seems like a sad, sad 
man, having dropped out 
of med school because he 
failed a drug test. 

Unless this movie wants 
to teach its viewers that a 
productive life is one where 
you run around New York 
City smoking weed and 
getting high, there is no 
lesson that could possibly 


tree that Harold's intimidat- 
ing father-in-law has culti- 
vated. 

The rest of the film in- 
volves Harold and Ku- 
mar getting kidnapped 
‘by Ukrainian gangsters, 
playing beer pong and of 
course, running into Neil 
Patrick Harris in an at- 
tempt to find the perfect 
tree before the night is up. 

This movie weakly at- 


tempts to teach the joys of 


bumming gleamed 
around. fieneromim 
They are watch- 
reunited ing this 
when Ku- Christmas 
mar re- movie. 
ceives a Teneias 
package CHRISTMAS franchise 
meant for would 
Harold, have been 
and he ‘ better off 
travels to Starring: John Cho, if they had 
Harold’s to || Neil Patrick Harris stopried at 
deliver it. and Kal Penn two films. 

Saud : Uapenth Too often, 
package Sh me ee a series 
turns out Run Time: 90 min tries to 
to be a joint, Rating: R: : capitalize 
and follow- Pla a at: AMC on its suc- 
ing an ar- L pe 5 hit e Marsh cess and 
gument be- 16 =) falls, flat 
tween the ‘ pe on its face. 
former best This is def- 
friends, the initely one 
joint destroys the Christmas _ of those instances. 


No longer is this a 
charming movie about 
two friends on a quest for 
burgers. Instead, the au- 
dience probably felt like 
Harold and Kumar did in 
the movie when they acci- 
dentally inhaled coke and 
thought that a giant evil - 
snowman was attacking 
them — like they were see- 
ing some horrible parody 
of something that used to 
appeal to them. 
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Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Stoll Li 


Yeah | am generous 
around the holidays. 


Well, it's the holidays... Did you like the What? All you did was give 


present | gave you? me a B- on my report card. 


After Thanksgiving Break 


f / \ F756 aL? ee 
s “4 : fit 
{f I feel So much \ 
\ a \ 
\ Detter at ter \ 
O \ 


‘ INanks Q\ vi NO\ breok ... 


rae Ol" NO \ Tra MEANS 
7 E iNals are herce\ % 
/ Never mind... back ) 
to the lorar VY) 


s 
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HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


HAPPY HANUKKAH ~ MERRY CHRISTMAS ~ HAPPY KWANZAA 
SEASON'S GREETINGS ~ HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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ARTIST 


Rihanna 


ALBUM 


Talk That Talk 


LABEL 


Def Jam 
RELEASED 


Nov. 21, 2011 


To all of the dank base- 
ments cluttered around 
campus, a new pong and 
grinding soundtrack has 
been found! 

It’s the sixth album 
from Rihanna, Talk that 
Talk. It certainly doesn’t 
feel like her last album, 
Rated R, released in 2009, 
further underlining her 
ongoing domination of 
the charts since her first 
album came out, Music 
of the Sun, in 2005. The 
music industry has taken 
notice, and the corroding 
production line is clam- 
oring for its dose of star- 
dust, making Rihanna the 
go-to-girl for Kanye all 
the Way to Foldplay 

AS a re- 
sult, it is 
impossible 
to escape 
her voice, 
blaring in 
the clubs, 
on the 
radio or 
the back- | 
ground of # 
a house f 
party with ; 
a host ea- 
ger to avoid judgment. | 
mean, how can you dislike 
Rihanna, right? In short 
Rihanna has become the 
one constant in a world 
on a tilt towards financial 


apocaly pse; our North 
‘Star in these times of un- 
certainty. 


Talk that Talk is a pink 
pop confection with a fill- 
ing of blunt naughtiness, 
making it seem as if the 
darker kinky musings of 
Rated R were packed back 
up and shoved in the ga- 
rage. This is not to say that 


the album 


well”), Dancehall 


is not some- 
thing to behold, combin- 
ing power ballads (“Fare- 
beats 


Tut 


ARTS 
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NEW VIBRATIONS 


(“Watch N’ 
stream 
Found 


(“We 
fe aturing 


electronica 
Love” 


ert Harris), Hip Hop 


“Talk that Talk” 


featuring 


Tay Z), and dubstep (“Red 


Lipstick”). 
The diversity of the 
oftering reveals the in- 


telligent tapping of pres- 
ent musical trends, while 


inching the 
with the up and coming. 
A formula so successful 
that Rihanna has quietly 
taken a 
the legacy of Madonna 
as the most successful fe- 
male artist of all time. In 
September, Rihanna was 
the fastest solo artist to 
have 20 Top Ten Singles 
on the Billboard Hot 100. 
The rise of Rihanna co- 
incides with the seismic 
shifts in the way music is 
made and heard. We live 
in an era in which music 
is not tethered to a physi- 
cal form, like a record or 
a cassette tape; rather it’s 
floating in a readily acces- 
sible “cloud.” 

This complete lack of 
boundary erodes the de- 
fined power relations be- 
tween the artist and con- 
fe =F) sumer, 
forcing the 
artist to 
cede con- 
trol over 
the vision 
of the al- 
bum, a 
death knell 
for the 
“concept” 
album. 

Instead 
the —_con- 
sumer can gleefully vul- 
ture tracks. The modern 
musician is now faced with 
the expectation of churn- 
ing out successful singles, 
narrowing the already mi- 
croscopic potential profit. 
This increase of financial 
pressure is maybe why 
more and more often songs 
are collaborations with art- 
ists who have a surefire 
pull factor (ie. Rihanna, 
Lil’ Wayne). 

Rihanna has taken this 
into account and spreads 
herself to accommodate 
all interests and leanings 
while maintaining a con- 
stant pop sensibility. The 
range of genre that is of- 


Learn”), main- 


boundaries 
of comfort a bit further 


jackhammer to 


falk that Talk 
a strength and a 
weakness. It manages to 


fered by 
is both 


attract a wider audience, 
but, at the same time, it 
forces Rihanna into un- 


comfortable 
that weaken the album 


positions 


As expected from the 
title, Talk that Talk ex- 
plores love in its varia- 
tion, lots and lots of pre- 
sumably mind 


then 


boggling 
sex and one lone 
goodbye 

The fact that she man- 
ages to make all of this 
work time after time is a 
testament to the versatil- 
ity (or is it blandness?) of 
her voice. 

She is a sexy 
sive dominatrix in “Birth- 
day Cake” but at a tip of 
the hat she is shouting out 
her incredible 
tion about how 
found the one amongst 
the afro-beats of “You da 
One.” Rihanna works best 
when she is not bogged 
down by heavy sappy 
emotions (“Farewell”), 
which exposes her thin 
voice, and is instead flir- 
tatiously making her way 
around the dance floor to 
a generic electro-pop beat 
(“Where have you been”). 

The dance floor seems 
to be a comfortable middle 
ground between R&B and 
Hip Hop that brings the 
best out of Rihanna. 

In “Cockiness” Rihan- 
na doesn’t really sing, but 
rather piles on the sass 
with a healthy serving of 
double entendré. It is a de- 
lightfully edgy song that 
is more interesting than 
much that follows. 

The aggression 
locked in Rated R, 
out somewhat in “Red 
Lipstick,” complemented 
by her use of dubstep, 
a wildly popular genre 
with an emphasis on big 
beats. The most touching 
song is the operatic “Fool 
in Love,” in which, over 
descending synths and 
wailing guitars, Rihanna 
pleads to her father and 
her mother to accept the 
flaws of her lover because 
she loves him. 

Talk that Talk doesn’t 
break the mold, but it’s not 
supposed to. 


apgres- 


satisfac- 
she has 


un- 
is let 


— Kristian Johnson 


ARTIST 


Howie D 


ALBUM 


Back To Me 


LABEL 


HowieDolt Music 
RELEASED 


Nov. 15, 2011 


Our contemporary fixa- 
tion with things that refuse 
to go away, like zombies or 
vampires, seems appropri- 
ate when listening to Back 
to Me. 

This is not the first al- 
bum from Howie D, who is 
also a member of the active 
Backstreet Boys, but it is 
his first solo album. 

Like the Backstreet Boys 
themselves, his appeal is 
still firmly anchored in 
the early 2000s. Listening 
to Back to Me induces mild 
confusion because it is on 
the whole entirely redun- 
dant. 

“It plays out to be merely a 
continuation of the “B-Boys” 
sound 
made 
smaller 
and with 
a minor 
update, a 
point  fur- 
ther rein- 
forced by 
the col- 
laboration 
of fellow 
B-Boyers 
Nick Carter 
and John Secada. 

Comparing Back to Me 
and the most recent album 
from the Backstreet boys 
This ts Us is a waste of pre- 
cious study time, because 
there are almost no notice- 
able differences. 

This in itself is mad- 
dening, as Howie D shows 
little ambition to explore or 
cross genres and instead 
ends up, musically, inches 
from where he started. 

To call this disappoint- 
ing would indicate there 
was a level of expectation, 
but whatever the feeling 
it is certainly soured by 
the promise of what could 
have been. 

Apparently Howie had 


ARTIST 


Rolling 
Stones 


ALBUM 


Some Girls 


LABEL 


Universal Republic 
RELEASED 


Nov. 21, 2011 


There is a certain my- 
thology attached to any 
Rolling Stones record, and 
1978's Some Girls is no ex- 
ception. This must be due 
in part to the wild state 
of the band members’ 
personal lives around the 
time of the album’s cre- 
ation. As the star of the 
story, charismatic lead 
singer Mick Jagger was 
prancing around New 
York City and feeding off 
the outbreak of disco and 
punk. 

Meanwhile, notorious 
guitarist Keith Richards 


had to maneuver out of © 


Canadian legal trouble 
for unwisely transporting 
a whole bunch of heroin 
into the country. But as the 
legend goes, the Rolling 
Stones incorporated these 
hedonistic __ tribulations 
into their work and came 
up with a burst of reinvig- 
ave rock ‘r’ roll. 

As is the current trend 
with established Rock 
Gods, the Rolling. Stones 
have recently re-released 
the classic album Some 


Girls with 12 “new” tracks. . 
Actually, some of these 


% 


songs had found their way 
into the market in the past 
as bootlegs. Now they are 
freshly polished and avail- 
able in full legal form, 
along with the 10 original 
tracks. 

Some Girls in its 1978 in- 
carnation is a thoroughly 
enjoyable album: full of 
vibrant, gritty, offensive, 
danceable and heartfelt 
vibrations. Its 2011 reissue 
has a clearer sound, but 
this may not even be no- 
ticeable to many listeners. 
Regard- 
less, it’s 
a likable 
albumg 
whether 
left alone 
or re- 
vamped. 
The 10 
original 
tracks do |. . 
not war- lz 


TALL, BMA Ee 


smooth treatment of re- 
gret, rage and lust. 

The Stones’ “new” ma- 
terial is not disappoint- 
ing. It even fits rather well 
with the albums overall 
theme. Many of songs 
have a country tilt. Their 
tone matches the jokey 
twang first revealed in 
1978's. “Far Away Eyes.” 
Of the country-inspired 
material, “No Spare Parts” 
is the best. It’s a sweet and 
melodic little narrative 
with Jagger repeating the 
revealing 
line, Te: 1 
want some- 
thing bad 
enough =| 
always find 
a way to get 
through. 

.” There 
are a decent 
amount of 
covers on 


rant much 
reevaluation because 1) 
they have not changed 
very much, and 2) their 
quality remains evident 
despite their age. 

The album reveals the . 
group in a_ transitional 
period. As an already 
somewhat mature band, 


_ the Stones attempted to in- 


corporate new sounds that 
had gained prominence 
since their genesis in the 


early 1960s. The result is a 


mix of songs with country, 
disco and punk interwo- 
ven into standard Stones 
rock ‘n roll. And hang- 
ing over everything is the 


darkly exuberant vibe of 


New York in the late sev- 


enties. Minor single “Beast _ 
_ of Burden” ; 
the 1978 originals with its 


is the best of 


4g 


Some Girls 
as well. These include 
Richards’ sentimental 
take on the Hank Wil- 
liams classic “We Had It 
All’ and a rollicking ver- 


sion of Freddy Cannon’s 


“Tallahassee Lassie.” 
“Do You Think I Really 
Care?” was once known 


_as the widely circulating 


bootleg “Yellow Cab.” 


Jagger's improved 2011 — 


version keeps some vivid 
descriptions of New York 
City streets, highways 
and subways. His longing 


lyrics pursue an elusive 


woman through now nos- 
talgic ‘70s hotspots, such 
as The Factory and Max's 
Kansas City. 

The fast-paced ‘track 


; “Claudine” was supposed. 


to come out on 1978’s Some 


= = + 


Girls, but was scrapped 
due to legal reasons. Its 
chorus: “Claudine’s back 
in jail again,” refers to con- 
temporary celebrity Clau- 
dine Longet who received 
a brief jail sentence after 
“accidentally” shooting her 
boyfriend. The discerning 
Stones evidently did not 
buy her story. 

“So Young” is a fun 
track, but a bit creepy (and 
even more so now that the 
band members are nearing 


r 


_ 70). It describes the singer’s 


charged relationship with 
a teenage girl but in a typi- 
cally flippant rock ‘n’ roll 
style. - 

The song is not with- 
out charm though — Jag- 
ger sings about his messy 
young suitor in a roughly 
endearing, barely criminal 
way. Another simple but 
undeniably catchy track is 
“I Love You Too Much.” 
Note the punchy chorus 
and amusing lyrics: “T can’t 
help it ‘cause I love you too 
much, you got me dizzy 
like a martini lunch.” 

It’s a treat to hear some 


unheard Rolling Stones — 


gems from this period. Es- 
pecially enjoyable are the 
old Richards vocals where 
his ragged voice sounds 
fresher and less chemi- 
cally beat-up. The high 
quality of these new tracks 


must make fans won- 


der about what else the 
band members have 
hoarding in their aan If 
the Stones aren’t going to 
make any new music, the 


unveiling this rejected old es 


material is a_ satisfying 
enough substitute, 


— Alexa Kwiatkowski 


stated an interest to make 
an album entirely in Span- 
ish, hoping to channel his 


inner Ricky Martin‘ and 
honor his Puerto Rican 
roots. His insidious man- 


agement team, however, 
had a quick word with 
him, pointing out the fatal 
flaw in such a daring lyri- 
cal shift; namely that his 
Spanish wasn’t very good 
(How was he supposed to 
do interviews?). 

Thus, we are unfortu- 
nately left with Back to Me, 
which isn’t, to be fair, bad 
per se, just dated. 

At one point in time it 
might have been able to 
hold its own in the hearts 
of teenagers, but, in 2011, 
Lady Gaga, Rihanna and 
Hip Hop in general already 
have that space staked out. 

[he first song in the 
album, the first single to 
be released and the high- 
est achiever chart-wise (in 
Canada, at least), and coin- 
cidentally his best song, is 
“100.” 

It’s a catchy tune — 
“100 kisses girl straight to 
your heart / 100 ways to 
show you that I need you” 
— sung with gusto over 
a_ reliable 
electro- 
pop ac- 
compani- 
ment and 
a snappy 
snare. 


“Sieel I O ME Ges 
has an 
edge that 
no other 


song in the 
album is 
able to rep- 
licate, an up-tempo false 
promise. 

Most of what follows 
falls into the range of ei- 
ther melting into a shrill 
formless puddle or skip- 
ping along anonymously 
over generic synths. 

The impossibly cheerful 


“Dominoes,” upbeat “Shat- 
ter Proof” and_ satisfied 
“This is just what I Need- 


ed” are good representa- 
tions of the latter. While 
the torrid never-ending 


or slow and 
boring “Stay,” the former. 

Clearly the titles were 
chosen to prevent subtlety 
from seeping into the lyr- 
ics. Howie does finally get 
into his stride in “Way to 
your Heart,” which feels 
like it has a more contem- 
porary pop sensibility to it. 

[he synths and beat are 
kept simple and sharp, and 
Howie follows suit with 
his pleasant anonymous 
vocals that don’t overdo it. 

“Sleepwalking,” a slow 
moving ballad, starts out 
strong when it stays mel- 
low, but then goes the op- 
posite direction and im- 
mediately loses its appeal 
when the vocals pick up in 
intensity. 

“Pure” was co-written 
with Nick Carter, and is 
one of the better songs in 
the album. Perhaps be- 
cause it was written with a 
fellow B-boy, there is a cer- 
tain throwback feel to it, a 
combination of the harmo- 
nized vocal pyrotechnics 
and the complete omission 
of the now omnipresent 
“featuring” rap artist. 

The production in al- 
most all of the tracks 
doesn’t seem to be from the 
past couple of years and 
the timbre of the synths 
and the drums sound like 
they belong to the turn of 
the millennium. 

In “Going Going Gone” 
any hope that Back to Me is 
doing anything but tread- 
ing water is extinguished 
exactly at the point when 
the background vocals, 
reminiscent of a certain 
boy band, kick in towards 
the end. 


“Lie to Me” 


— Kristian Johnson 


Starkid brings Pigfarts 
magic to Maryland 


STARKID, From B3 


Lauren Lopez is the 
other stand-out of the 
bunch, with the acting 


talent to perform believ- 
ably as all the characters 
that she’s played over the 
years, from the mean girl 
Tanya to the sniveling 
just-wants-a-friend Dra- 
co Malfoy to the Latina 
tough-chick Taz. 

She also has the class 
of a veteran star — dur- 
ing Starkid’s performance 
of “Granger Danger,” 
when a fan obviously in 
the throes of hormonal 
insanity threw her bra 
on stage at the firmly “all 
ages tour,” clearly as a 
love plea to the shocked 
but always adorable Joey 
Ritcher, Lopez took it all 
in stride, pocketing the 
undergarment and _pro- 
testing that she had never 
been more flattered. 

And though there are 
stand-outs, there is no 


doubt that all of Starkid 
is incredibly talented and 
works best as a group. 


The encore of “Goin’ 
Back to Hogwarts” was 
especially memorable, but 
their best performanc- 
es might have been the 
ones where they dropped 
the act — dropped their 
easy banter and charm- 
ing characters — and just 


sang. 
“No Way” and “Status 
Quo” soared above the 


rest, in both their simple 
aesthetics and their in- 
spiring message to an 
audience that was made 
up- of mostly mid-to-late 
teenagers. 

Starkid is many things 
— a group of good-look- 
ing and likable young 
adults, a troupe of talent- 
ed entertainers, a bunch 
of college kids who revo- 
lutionized and repaved 
the road to fame — but 
above all, they are role 
models, people who in- 
spire and give hope, and 
in never forgetting that, 
Starkid prove that they 
are, indeed, “totally awe- 
some.” , 


COURTESY OF AIMEE DANIELLS 


Lauren Lopez plays Potter's nemesis Draco Malfoy in the production. 
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Highly efficient LEDs Key protein involved in smell identified 


promising for lighting 


By ALEX GROPPER 
Stall Writer 


With limited resources 
and a heavy dependence 
on oil, natural gas and coal, 
it is clear that a combina- 
tion of increased renew- 
able energy and a more 
efficient use of our current 
energy is necessary. LEDs, 
light emitting diodes, are 
the 40-year-old 
to the over 120-year-old 
incandescent light bulb 
Invented by Nick Holonya- 
kin 1962, LEDs are highly 


ettective, 


respon se 


longer 
and more environmentally 
friendly than 
cent light bulbs as well as 
Compact Florescent Lamps 
(CFL). 

LEDs convert a much 
higher percentage of en- 
ergy into visible light than 
incandescent bulbs and 
CFLs, which both create a 
large amount of undesired 
heat. LEDs also have much 
greater durability than 
incandescent light bulbs 
and CFLs due to their lack 
of filaments and internal 
gasses. Because of this fea- 
ture, LEDs can be used for 
technologies* that require 
long-lasting bulbs, such as 
traffic lights. A nationwide 
shift from incandescent 
bulbs to LEDs could yield 
a national energy savings 
equivalent to the power 
necessary to light 95 mil- 
lion homes (15 billion dol- 
lars). 

With a lifetime lasting 
40 times longer than in- 


lasting 


incandes- 


bulbs and six 
times longer than CFLs, 


candescent 


LEDs can eradicate the in- 
conveniences and dangers 
associated with changing 
a light bulb. Furthermore, 
LEDs are seven to 10 times 
more power efficient than 
incandescent bulbs and 
twice as efficient as CFLs, 
yielding the user signifi- 
cant cost savings. This in- 
crease In power efficiency 
produces carbon emissions 
nearly 10 times lower than 
in incandescent bulbs. 
Furthermore, LEDs do 
not contain environmen- 
tally mercury 
while CFLs do. President 
Obama has expressed in- 


damaging 


terest in LEDs and the ben- 
efits they can provide to 
American businesses and 
to the American public. 
The relatiy ely recent intro- 
duction of LEDs to the mar- 
ket makes them unknown 
to most consumers, despite 
their clear advantages. 
Admittedly, LEDs are 
currently priced much 
higher than incandescent 
bulbs, making them seem 
less favorable in the short 
term. However, the long- 
term advantages of energy 
efficiency and longevity are 
major incentives to choose 
LEDs. As true of most new 
products, the prices of 


LEDs are expected to fall 
significantly in the coming 
months. Despite price, the 
benefits of LEDs are clear 
and are large enough to 
justify their purchase. 


COURTESY OF WWWLEDTCLCOM 
LEDs are an energy-saving replacement for incandescent light bulbs. 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Stall Writer 
Researchers led by sci- 
entists from the Hopkins 
School Medicine have 
isolated the protein direct- 
ly responsible for the opti- 


of 


mal perception of odors in 
vertebrates. 

Che of their 
study, published this No- 
vember in Nature Neurosci- 
ence, point to the action of 
NCKX4, a protein located 
in the membrane of 
tactory neurons 
(OSNs), the cells respon- 
sible for interpreting odors 
in the brain. NCKX4 is a 
potassium dependent so- 
dium/calcium 


results 


ol- 


sensory 


exchanger. 
Basically, it channels posi- 
tively charged ions into 
and out of the cell. When 
the OSNs are stimulated, 
calcium ions enter the cells 
at their cilia, projections 
from the main cell body 
that increase the probabil- 
ity that odors can be de- 
tected. The flow of calcium 
ions positively affects odor 
perception by depolarizing 
the membrane. It also has a 
negative effect by adapting 
the cell over time to reduce 
sensitivity to odors. 

This of protein 
harnesses the energy of a 
gradient of sodium ions 
across the membrane to 
pump calcium ions into 
the cell against the natu- 
ral flow of the sodium 
gradient. For every four 
sodium ions, one calcium 
ion is transported (an addi- 
tional potassium ion is also 
pumped into the cell). 

Previous studies have 
shown that calcium ions 
have crucial roles in the ac- 
tivation, termination and 
adaptation of responses to 
stimuli perceived through 
the senses. For example, 
in the rod and cone cells 
located in the eye, the 
concentration of calcium 
inside the cell regulates 
sensitivity to backlight 
perceived by the eye. 

Additionally, low lev- 
els of sodium ions outside 
the cell have been shown 
to improve adaptation to 
odors, suggesting that the 
movement of both calcium 
and sodium ions is respon- 


class 


The eButton: a personal 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 


Tracking one’s daily ca- 
loric intake and expendi- 
ture has always been very 
imprecise because of the 
numerous factors on which 
it depends. Researchers 
at the University of Pitts- 
burgh have been working 
on technology that can cal- 
culate how many calories 
one eats and burns ina day 
in a much more accurate 
fashion. They developed 
the eButton, a battery-op- 
erated device worn on the 
chest like a normal button. 

The eButton contains 
many different sensors — 
a miniature camera, an 
accelerometer, a GPS, a 
temperature sensor, a gy- 


roscope, a UV sensor and 
a compass. The camera 
records the type of food 
and the portion size that 
the wearer eats. The gyro- 
scope records whether the 
wearer is sitting down or 
standing and the acceler- 
ometer records the speed 
at which he or she is mov- 
ing. The compass gives the 
wearer's direction and the 
UV sensor records wheth- 
er the wearer is indoors or 
outdoors. The GPS mea- 
sures how far the wearer 
moves. 

The conjunction of these 
sensors allows the eBut- 
ton to track the number 
of calories that the wearer 
eats and burns as well as a 
myriad of other factors, in- 
cluding how long he or she 


spends outdoors or watch- 
ing TV. It can determine 
what restaurants the wear- 
er frequents and how long 
he or she spends eating. It 
can even record how the 
wearer interacts with other 
people while eating. These 
activities all determine the 
precise number of calories 
taken in and burned in 
the course of a day. They 
also determine the overall 
health of the user. 

- The team designed the 
eButton specifically to com- 
bat obesity, a growing prob- 
lem in the United States that 
affects up to 60 percent of 
people and can lead to dis- 
eases such as diabetes and 
cancer. The eButton moni- 
tors many activities, which 
allows for an analysis of 

the wear- 


‘ 


COURTESY OF WWW. FRESHHEALTHY VENDING.COM. 


er’s overall 
health, not 
just how 
often he or 
she _exer- 
cises and 
eats. “Tt 
provides 
recommen- 
dations 
for these 
people to 
fill the gap 
between 
Waetiera, t 
they’re do- 
ing and 
what they 
should be 
One ee 
Mingui 
Sun, a pro- 
fessor of 
neurosur- 
gery and 
electrical 
and com- 
puter engi- 


, 


sible for adaptation. This 
eliminates proteins that 
only transport calcium 
across the membrane. 

The researchers decided 
to focus on NCKX4 be- 
cause itis the only sodium/ 
calcium transporter that is 
present in high concentra- 
tions at the very edge of 
OSN tissues — the epithe- 
lium. To study the effect of 
the protein, they used nor- 
mal mice and genetically 
engineered mice in whose 
DNA the gene for NCKX4 
had been deleted (so-called 
“knockout” mice). 

To measure the effect 
of the absence of NCKX4 
on the cells, they used a 
technique that measures 
the strength of the electric 
field at the surface of the 
cells. They first exposed 
the mice to a very brief 
smell stimulus for 100 ms. 
Then measuring the elec- 
tric field strength, they an- 
alyzed the OSNs’ response 
to the odor stimulus. Their 
results showed that there 
was no change in activa- 
tion — the peak amplitude, 
response time and time to 
peak were similar for both 
normal and knockout mice. 
This surprising result was | 
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Using mouse models, Hopkins researchers found that NCKX¢4 affected sensitivity to repeat exposure to smells. 


attributed to the opposing 
effect of calcium ions in the 
cell — the positive depolar- 
ization effect and the nega- 
tive adaptation response. 
[In normal mice, these two 
effects negate each other. 
When the protein is absent 
these effects do not occur 
and the response appears 
the same for both types of 
mice. 

However, there was a 
notable difference on ter- 
mination of the signal. In 
knockout mice, the time 
taken for termination of 
the response lengthened 
considerably, to between 
double and triple that for 
normal mice. 

To effectively test the 
adaptation of the response 
— they used a paired-pulse 
protocol with two equal 


100 ms odor pulses. For 
normal mice, the response 
to the second pulse was 
less than that of the first. 
But, for the knockout mice, 
the response to the second 
pulse was even less than 
that for the normal mice. 
Additional evidence 
for the important effect of 
NCKX4 on odor response 
is a huge decrease in the 
weight ‘of knockout mice 
when compared to that of 
normal mice. This correla- 
tion appears because de- 
tecting odors is valuable 
in young mice for suckling 
— their main source of food 
as infants. Additionally, 
the cells in knockout mice 
fired fewer action poten- 
tials, sending fewer signals 
from the OSNs to the brain 
in response to odor stimuli. 


~ Star-packed galaxtes 


filled young universe 


HUBBLE, From B7 
spectras, which indicate the 
galaxies’ chemical compo- 


_ sition. These spectra, con- 


tracker of caloric intake 


sity of Pittsburgh, said. 

The researchers exam- 
ined different applications 
of technology today and 
wondered why they cant | 
be used to evaluate peo- 
ples’ lives. They envisioned | 
true “personal computers,” 
which keep detailed ac- 
counts of personal infor- 
mation and can be used to | 
evaluate individual health. | 

It is difficult to evaluate | 
the accuracy of the eButton | 
because the type of food | 
ingested by the wearer | 
determines how well the | 
technology can calculate 
the number of calories. 
Right now, the device has | 
about 10 percent error. Sun 
believes that is still much | 
better than having people | 
rely on their memories. 

Currently, participants 
in a pilot study on caloric 
intake and physical activi- 


ty are wearing the eButton. | 


Wearers can easily retrieve 
the results by attaching the 
device to a computer and 
transferring its files. 

“The device only re- 
cords data. Then it is re- 
turned to the lab and the 
lab analyzes the data,” Sun 
said. The data have been 
coded so that they. cannot 
be read until the results of 
the miniature camera have 
been scanned to block out 
human faces. This protects 
the privacy of participants 
in the study. 

The eButton still re- 
quires some modifications 
and is not available com- 
mercially, but researchers 
are in the early stages of 
trying to get it mass-pro- 
duced. The findings of the 
eButton were published 
in Eat Right, a journal pro- 


firm the rapid birth of stars 
by looking at the oxygen in 
the galaxies. 

These galaxies would 
have been difficult to de- 


| tect in the past. Until re- 


cently, astronomers only 
surveyed tiny patches 
of sky. However, thanks 
to the Cosmic Assembly 
Near-infrared Deep Ex- 
tragalactic Legacy Survey 
(CANDELS), a three-year 
survey of the most distant 
galaxies in the universe — 
in other words, a survey of 
dwarf galaxies at an early 
stage in the universe’s his- 
tory — this type of discov- 
ery has been made pos- 
sible. 

The results of these 
findings have a variety of 
implications. One concern 
is their contradictory na- 


_ ture with existing studies, 


which have been carried 
out with great attention to 
detail, of dwarf galaxies 
that orbit the Milky Way 
as satellites. Such studies 
seem to suggest that star 
formation was a long pro- 
cess that stretched out over 
billions of years. However, 


the CANDELS findings in- 
dicate that certain galaxies 
-- in particular, dwarf gal- 
axies — were forming stars 
extremely quickly early on 
(i.e. 9 billion years ago) in 
the universe’s roughly 13.7 
billion year-long existence. 

In fact, the findings 
suggest that such galaxies 
were incredibly common 
at the time. We do not yet 
know, however, why it was 
the case that they were 
forming stars so quickly. 
It may be the case that star 
formation in dwarf galax- 
ies is episodic and cyclical, 
as computer simulations 
can show. However, these 
simulations are unable to 
produce bursts of stellar 
activity as intense as what 
Hubble has observed. 

With the launch of the 
James Webb Space Tele- 
scope, scientists will be 
able to look at these dwarf 
galaxies in further detail 
and at an even earlier era, 
as well as perhaps find 
other galaxies that are 
only just beginning to 
form stars. In doing so, 
they will be able to find 
out even more about the 
chemical composition and 
formation of early stars 
and galaxies. 


neering at 
the Univer- 


duced by the American Di- 
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that young galaxies formed stars very quickly. 


The CANDELS study found 


The eButton was developed to target obesity by meticulously tracking eating habits. 
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Hubble captured images of young dwarf galaxies from the early universe. 


karly dwarf galaxies 


brimmed 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


NASA‘s Hubble Space 
telescope was_ recently 
able to make an extraor- 
dinary discovery by look- 
ing nine billion years into 
the past. This discovery, 
made possible by Hub- 
ble’s near-infrared capa- 
bilities, involves a group 
of dwarf galaxies that, 
while young and small, 
are producing stars at an 
incredibly rapid rate. The 
number of stars they con- 
tain is likely to double in 
10 million years. 

This provides quite a 
contrast to our Milky Way 
galaxy, which is about a 
hundred times more mas- 
sive than each of these 
galaxies, as it would take 
the Milky Way a thousand 
times longer to double its 
stellar population. 

these findings are de- 
scribed in a paper pub- 
lished online on Nov. 14 in 
The Astrophysical Journal, of 
which Arién van der Wel 
of the Max Planck Institute 
for Astronomy in Heidel- 
berg, Germany is the lead 
author. 

It is not surprising that 
galaxies had stars being 
produced at higher rates 
when the universe was 


with stars 


still younger than today. 
In fact, this is true for 
most galaxies. However, 
the rate of star formation 
exhibited by the 69 dwarf 
galaxies observed — dwarf 
galaxies being the most 
common galaxy type in 
the cosmos - is extreme, 
even by those standards. 
The rapidity with which 
the stars are born prob- 
ably represents an impor- 
tant phase in the dwarf 
galaxies’ formation. 

What Hubble saw, us- 
ing its Wide Field Camera 
3 and Advanced Camera 
for Surveys, was radia- 
tion from young stars, as it 


caused the oxygen around | 


the stars to light up bright- 
ly. While the researchers 
were not specifically look- 
ing for this sort of behavior 
from these specific stars, 
the galaxies were extreme- 
ly conspicuous because of 
their unusual coloration 
from their radiation. These 
galaxies were found in the 
regions of the sky known 
as the the Great Observa- 
tories Origins Deep Sur- 


vey South and the UKIDSS | 


Ultra Deep Survey (part of 
the UKIRT Infrared Deep 
Sky Survey). 
In addition to images, 
Hubble also captures 
See HUBBLE, pace B8 
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The next time you head 
to the grocery store for 
your seafood fix, perhaps 
think again before picking 
up some of your favorites. 
We all know that many 


farmers of seafood use 


| veterinary drugs in order 


to prevent disease in their 
products. However, those 
same drugs protecting our 
fishy friends can collect in 
the food and be harmful to 
humans at high concentra- 
tions. To protect against 
the potential of human 
infection, regulating agen- 
cies of importing coun- 
tries set concentration lim- 
its on these drugs and are 
responsible for testing all 
imported seafood. 

While in theory this 
concept makes it sound 
like you need not worry 
about that fresh tilapia 
you bought at Giant, a re- 
cent study led by Dr. Da- 
vid C. Love of the Hopkins 
Center for a Livable Future 
will make you think oth- 
erwise. The researchers 
found that imported sea- 


| food is often in violation 


of the safety standards 
set by regulating agencies 
and that the Unites States 
Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) lags far be- 
hind the European Union, 
Japan and Canada in 
terms of drugs tested and 
amount of imported sea- 
food tested. They looked 
at data from 2000 to 2008 
on seafood imported to 
the United States, nations 
in the European Union, Ja- 
pan and Canada. 

In terms of sheer 
amount of seafood im- 
ported, the United States 
tested a scant 2 percent of 
total imports, compared 
with 20-50 percent for the 
E.U., 18 percent for Japan 


| and 2-15 percent for Can- 


ada. At such low testing 
rates, the safety of any 
seafood consumed could 
be called into question, 


in the United States. 
To make matters worse 


| for the U.S., Love and col- 
| leagues found 


that the 


Model simulates VEGF gradients 


By LEANNA OWEN 
For The News-Letter 


Yasmin Hashambhoy, 
a postdoctorate fellow in 
the Feilim Mac Gabhann 
lab at the Hopkins Depart- 
ment of Biomedical Engi- 
neering, is one step closer 
to fully understanding the 
mechanisms that govern 
angiogenesis, the growth 
of new blood vessels from 
an existing vascular net- 
work. Growth of the new 
blood vessels is directed 
by concentration gradients 
of vascular endothelial 
growth factor (VEGF), and 
the team has developed 
a computational model 
to simulate how the con- 
centration gradients are 
regulated by a secreted 
inhibitor of VEGF. Their 
results were published this 
past October in Frontiers in 
Physiology. 

New blood vessels are 
needed to supply tissues 
with blood and oxygen 
during development, tis- 
sue repair and cancer, “UI- 
timately, we'd like to un- 
derstand how to regulate 
_ tumour angiogenesis ef- 
" fectively,” Hashambhoy 
wrote in an email to The, 
News-Letter. 

The VEGF family of 
extracellular ligands is 
secreted by developing 
organs in mouse embry- 
onic stem cells, the model 
system that the Gabhann 
lab uses to study angiogen- 
esis. Blood vessels in de- 
veloping mouse embryos 
express membrane-bound | 
tyrosine kinase receptors 
for VEGF. When VEGF 


. 
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binds two of these recep- 
tors simultaneously, the 
receptors activate cell pro- 
liferation and migration. 
Because the cells of the de- 
veloping vasculature com- 
municate with each other 
in order to prevent each 
cell from forming a new 
blood vessel sprout, sensi- 
tivity to VEGF gradients is 
crucial. During sprouting 
of the blood vessel, the cell 
with the highest local con- 
centration of VEGF is most 
likely to become the tip cell 
of the growing sprout that 
will then determine the 
direction of growth by mi- 
grating towards increasing 
VEGF concentrations. 

The concentration of 
VEGF is controlled by a 
number of mechanisms. 
Soluble VEGF becomes 
bound to receptors on the 
extracellular surface of ex- 
isting blood vessels, there- 
fore, reducing the local 
concentration of soluble 
VEGF. In order to further 
reduce the local concen- 
tration of VEGF, existing 
blood vessels secrete a sol- 
uble version of one of the 
receptors. 

This soluble protein, 
sFlt-1, competes for VEGF 
- binding with the mem- 
brane-bound 
version. In an environ- 
ment that already has ad- 
equate vasculature, large 
amounts of sFlt-1 bind 
VEGF and, therefore, pre- 
vent it from binding the 
membrane receptors that 
activate cell growth and 
proliferation. The existing 
blood vessels “sense” each 
other in this way and fur- 


signaling | 


ther growth is inhibited. 
“Computational mod- 
eling is a very useful tool 


— we can use it to help us ~ 


understand systems at a 
higher spatial and tempo- 
ral resolution than would 
be available through ex- 
periments alone. A really 
useful model can make 
predictions that drive the 
next set of experiments. 
But models need to be con- 
strained by and tested with 
experiments,” Hashamb- 
hoy wrote in regards to her 
computational work with 
VEGF gradients. “This 
gives us a deeper under- 
standing of biological sys- 
tems and also helps to im- 
prove the model.” 
Computational —mod- 
eling is an attempt to 
reproduce, predict and 
understand molecular 
phenomena _ using __ basic 
physical principles and 
parameters derived from 
experiments. Agent-based 
models, like that devel- 
oped by Hashambhoy, 
“lare] a class of models 
where there are individual 
agents that act autono- 
mously in response to their 
environment. Of course, 
their responses then affect 
the environment and are 
able to affect agents around 
them,” she wrote. “For ex- 
ample, you might model 
a group of cells that each 
respond to receptor activa- 
tion on their membranes 
by moving in a particular 
direction or by dividing. 
What's really interesting is 
seeing how the whole sys- 
tem responds over time.” 
See VEGE pace B9 
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FDA tests for only 13 types 
of veterinary drugs while 
the E.U. tests for 34 and 
Japan for 27. The seafood 
products actually in vio- 
lation in the U.S. include 
crab, shrimp and prawn 
as the biggest offenders on 
the market, while eel, sole 
and tilapia also did not do 
so well in testing. 

Each regulating agency 
in the study showed some 
areas that could be im- 
proved on in terms of test- 
ing measures. However ,the 
blame cannot be laid entire- 
ly on the importing nations. 

When the researchers 
looked at the exporters of 
seafood, they found that 
some nations did not fare 
as well as others. Vietnam 
was by far the worst ex- 
porting country, with 43 


percent of their seafood 
imported to the U.S. being 
in violation and an even 
higher 59 percent in viola- 
tion for Japan. Following 
Vietnam's lead, China, In- 
donesia, Taiwan and Thai- 
land also each had high 
rates of exported seafood 
in violation of regulation 
standards. 

While the study was 
able to use the data ob- 
tained to identified high 
risk seafood and exporters, 
the researchers acknowl- 
edged that one major issue 
was the lack of transparen- 
cy in data provided by the 
FDA, E.U., Canada and Ja- 
pan. For example, tests can 
be done on either random 
samples ,of imported sea- 
food or on seafood known 
to contain high levels of 


B7 


sealood testing uncovered in US 
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The FDA only tests about 2 percent of all imported seafood products for potentially harmful veterinary drugs. 


contamination. 

However, no regulating 
body identified whether 
tests were from random 
sampling or from target- 
ed sampling of high risk 
products. Such informa- 
tion would provide useful 
insight into interpreting 
the data beyond the raw 
numbers. 

Based on these results, 
it is easy to be scared away 
from eating any form of 
seafood. However, it is im- 
portant to remember that 
many seafoods are still safe. 

Love encourages con- 
sumers to be acquainted 
with the country of ori- 
gin and how the organism 
was raised. By becoming a 
more: informed buyer, you 
can enjoy your food while 
knowing it is safe to eat! 


By MICHAEL YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


Researchers in the De- 
partment of Pathology 
at the Hopkins School of 
Medicine suggest that 
High Resolution Melting 
(HRM) assays are simple 
and scalable methods for 


| measuring. HIV diversity. 


The HRM scores could be 
useful biomarkers to deter- 
mine when HIV patients 
were infected. 

HRM assays carry sig- 
nificant implications in the 
field of molecular biology, 
as they allow scientists to 
detect mutations or epi- 
genetic changes in double- 
stranded DNA. 

HRM analyses are per- 
formed on double stranded 
DNA. First, polymerase 
chain reaction, more com- 
monly referred to as PCR, 
is conducted to amplify the 
DNA region in which the 
mutation resides. The am- 
plified region 
is known as the 
amplicon. The 
HRM analysis 
requires very 
simple _. proce- 
dures; after the 
mutated region 
is amplified, 
the amplicon is 
heated until the 
double strands 
are pulled apart 
— the tempera- 
ture at which 
this occurs is 
called the melt- 
ing point. 

Researchers 
use a unique 
fluorescent dye, 
known as_ in- 
tercalating dye, 
which only 
fluoresces when 
bound to dou- 
ble-stranded 
DNA. When the. 
melting point of 
the amplicon is 
reached, the dye 


ww 


begins to dim, as more and 
more of the billions of PCR- 
produced DNA _ becomes 
single stranded. A camera 
attached to the HRM ma- 
chine records and_ plots 
the data of the fluorescence 
into a graph known as a 
melt curve. 

When a mutation occurs 
in a DNA region, the two 
strands of DNA are held 
together differently due 
to varied combinations of 
base-pairings. | Although 
certain mutations can 
change the melting point 
by a very small fraction, 
the high resolution melting 
assays are able to detect 
these changes. 

The degree of viral di- 
versity in an HIV-infected 
individual can change due 
to immune and other selec- 
tive pressures. The differ- 
ences in HIV diversity can 
reflect the differences of vi- 
ral dynamics, immune re- 
sponses and HIV progres- 
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Viral hey was greater among individuals infected with HIV for longer periods of time. 


JHU researchers measure HIV diversity 


especially for consumers 


sion in certain individuals. 
The relatively novel meth- 
od of determining melt- 
ing points of certain viral 
DNA regions was used in 
203 adults in two regions 
in the gag gene, one region 
in the pol gene and three in 
the env gene. The gag gene 
expresses _ polyproteins, 
pol expresses the reverse 
transcriptase and env ex- 
presses the envelope pro- 
tein. 

The HRM results have 
suggested that individuals 
who were infected with 
HIV for longer periods 
have manifested greater 
viral diversity than those 
who have recently been 
infected. HRM has proven 
to be a powerful as well as 
cost-effective tool, allow- 
ing for large-scale genome 
projects to be conducted 
through HRM analyses. 
Due to its simplicity, HRM 
assays can be performed 
in labs by non-geneticists. 
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mapping system and feedback sensors. 


Robotics may impact future surgery 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


If you’ve ever walked 
through the underpass 
of Hackerman Hall and 
wondered what was going 
on in the mock operating 
room, what you are seeing 
is a state-of-the-art robotic 
surgery facility. Even more 
impressive is the work be- 
ing done inside the build- 
ing, around Hopkins and 
around the world. Roboti- 
cally assisted surgery has 
become an_ increasingly 
present field in research 
and in practice, led in part 
by Hopkins ‘inter-depart- 
mental collaboration with 
industry. 

In a new paper pub- 
lished online last month 
in The International Jour- 
nal of Medical Robotics and 
Computer Assisted Surgery, 
a system is _ presented 
for minimally invasive 
surgery performed with 
Haptic feedback and vi- 
sual feedback aids for 
surgeons. Haptics refers 
to the sense of touch, spe- 
cifically the perception of 
objects as such. In the new 
work, the case of prostate 
cancer is examined, due 
to rising concerns over the 
effectiveness of robot as- 
sisted surgery for this ap- 
plication. 

The paper was written 
jointly by researchers at 
Hopkins and Robotics and 


ElectroMechanical Systems, 
Intelligent Automation, Inc., 


located in Rockville, MD. 


There are several com- 


ponents to the system. 
First, a 3D map is generated 
for surgeons to reference 
while operating, complete 
with added information 
regarding material prop- 
erties of tissue in order to 
identify tumors. Stereo- 
scopic cameras are set up 
at specific positions to al- 
low for correlation of their 
images into a 3D “cloud” of 
image data. This data set 
is cleaned and enhanced 
statistically by a computer 
and projected for the sur- 
geon to see. 

The system also uses 
force-feedback mecha- 
nisms to stop surgeons 
from entering inoperable 
regions. To do this, a re- 
gion is first defined on the 
computer where the sur- 
geon should not cut, such 
as regions too deep into an 
organ. 

The system then creates 
a “virtual wall” around 
the area, such that, if the 
surgeon tries to enter that 
region, he will feel the ar- 
tificially generated force 
of strong springs resist- 
ing his motion in that di- 
rection. When combined, 
these subsystems create 


‘an operating environment 


better than what is cur- 
rently used. 

“By integrating com- 
puter vision with haptic 
feedback and_ graphical 
displays, we have gener- 
ated virtual fixtures and 
augmented reality dis- 
plays for surgical applica- 
tions that are very easy 
and intuitive to use,” co- 


Computational models aid 
understanding of VEGF 


VEGE From B7 
Differential mathematical 
equations were written to 
describe the specific model 
system or problem, and 
then incorporated in com- 
puter codes. For example, 
Hashambhoy and _ col- 
leagues derived diffusion 
equations for VEGF and 
sFlt-1 that include interac- 
tions with the extracellular 
matrix and degradation 
rates of the soluble proteins 
in the interstitial space. 
When the differential equa- 
tions are solved and run on 
the modeling program For- 
tran, changes in VEGF and 
sFlt-1 concentration gradi- 
ents are tracked over time 
from a set initial condi- 
tions. Other considerations 
that add to the complexity 
to the model include rates 
of secretion of VEGF and 
sFlt-1, insertion and inter- 
nalization of membrane re- 
ceptors, and relevant bind- 
ing affinities and kinetics. 
The ultimate goal of the 
model was to determine 
how the concentration gra- 
dients of unbound VEGF 
vary around different parts 
of a blood vessel sprout, 
with and without sFlt-1 to 
inhibit VEGF. 

The results of the model 
reproduce experimental 
results well; after 10 hours 
of simulated sFlt-1 secre- 
tion, the model predicts a 
very low concentration of 


VEGF and hence reduced 
activation of membrane 
receptors near the stalks 
of blood vessel sprouts. 
“When sFIt1 signaling is 
removed in the model, 
the simulation _ results 
predict that sprouts will 
emerge closer to each 
other. These predictions 
match what is seen in 
experiments by our col- 
laborators, who observe 
that in the WT case, the 
distance between sprouts 
is greater than in the case 
where Fit] is knocked 
out,” Hashambhoy wrote. 
Understanding how 
this secreted inhibitor di- 
rects blood vessel growth 
in healthy tissue has valu- 
able consequences for 
drug development strat- 
egies targeting growing 
cancerous tumors. “This 
model is a useful tool for 
helping to understand 
how sFItl affects sprout 
growth. This can be ap- 
plied to disease models 
such as cancer by incor- 
porating tumour cells, 
which have different re- 
ceptor concentrations and 
VEGF secretion rates.,” 
Hashambhoy wrote. 
“This would affect the 
endothelial cell environ- 
ment, and affect cell re- 
sponse. Ultimately, we'd 
like to understand how 
to regulate tumour angio- 
genesis effectively.” 
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author Allison Okamura 
wrote in an email to the 
News-Letter. 
a former professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering at 
Hopkins and is now at 
Stanford University. 

The next step in the 


plan is further verifica- | 
tion to confirm its abil- | 


ity to locate tumors. “We 


would 


graphical display of hard 
lumps to manual identifi- 


cation of lumps with the | 


bare finger,” Okamura 
wrote. Once proven, Oka- 
mura hopes to construct a 
stand-alone surgical unit 
incorporating these new 
technologies. 

“We would like to ap- 
ply these concepts to a real 
surgical robot and have 
surgeons test the system,” 
she wrote. These feedback 
and visual displays coupled 
with a range. of surgical 
tools on multiple-degree- 
of-freedom robotic arms 
could give surgeons their 


best capability yet for mini- | 


mally invasive surgery. 


Okamura is | 


like to compare | 
the effectiveness of the | 


| signal it 


By EDWARD SAMSON 
Staff Writer 


Jacob Scheuer and oth- 
ers at Tel-Aviv Univer- 
sity presented a paper at 
a recent conference of the 
International Society for 
Optics and Photonics de- 
scribing the properties and 
showing the potential of 
nano-scale antennae that 
can transmit optical light. 

Common antennae 
transmit radio waves, elec- 
tromagnetic radiation with 
long wavelengths, low fre- 


| quency and low energy. But 
| now that nano-scale manu- 


facturing has become possi- 
ble, researchers are looking 
for ways to transmit high 
energy, short wavelength 
electromagnetic radiation 
in the form of UV, infrared 
and visible light. 

Antennas work by turn- 
ing radiation into magnetic 
fields and causing cur- 
rents. With a very small an- 
tenna, it is hard to measure 
the magnetic and electric 
fields being generated, so 
Scheuer constructed an ar- 
ray of many tiny antennae 
and took far field measure- 
ments of their radiative 
properties. This allowed 
his team to characterize, 
for the first time, the es- 
sential properties of nano- 
antennae. 

When an antenna is 
hit by an electromagnetic 
resonates be- 
tween high resistance and 
current. The length and 
material of the antenna 
determines its resonant 
properties and the proper- 
ties of its electrical output. 
The bandwidth of an an- 
tenna describes the wave- 


| lengths of light that pro- 


duce enough resonance 
for the antenna to operate 
efficiently. In the paper, re- 
searchers established the 
bandwidth and resonance 
of nano-scale gold anten- 
nae. This information fa- 
cilitates further study of 


nano-antennae as well as 
potential future applica- 
tions. 

The potential applica- 
tions of this technology 
are widespread. Arrays 
of nano-antennae could 
be used to measure how 
light waves interact with 
matter, in a science called 
spectroscopy. They could 
also be used to create high 
resolution images of small 
targets. 

Another application is 
in the harvesting of radiat- 
ed energy. Solar panels use 
semiconductors like silicon 
to capture some energy 
from the sun. However, 
they are usually very inef- 
ficient. The best solar pan- 
els only capture about 21 
percent of the energy that 
hits them. But these nano- 
antennae are small enough 
to absorb solar’ energy 
and, thus, could be used to 
make a better solar panel. 
In fact, Scheuer showed 


that his array of antennae 
captured 95 percent of the 
energy radiated onto it. 
Another advantage of 
nano-antenna arrays is that 
they can absorb a higher 


Antennae absorb wide spectrum 


variety of light than silicon 
solar panels. The sun emits 
a broad range of radiation. 
Semiconductors can only 
capture a fraction of the 
available wavelengths, but 
nano-antennae of different 
lengths can be printed on 
the same array. This means 
that a nano-antenna based 
solar array could not only 
use energy more efficient- 
ly, but it could also harvest 
it more inclusively. Howev- 
er, the nano-antenna solar 
array has a long way to go. 
Light was polarized and 
aimed in this experiment, 
and silicon is relatively 
inexpensive compared to 
the nano-antennae, which 
are made of gold and dif- 
ficult to manufacture. De- 
spite these steep hurdles, 
Scheuer thinks that nano- 
antenna arrays have the 
potential to surpass their 
silicon couterparts in both 
cost and efficiency. He 
also wants to investigate 
how he could improve 
the electric capabilities 
of solar arrays, more spe- 
cifically how they turn the 
absorbed radiation into 
electric current. 


COURTESY OF WWW. SPRUCEDALE.COM 
Solar panels made of an array of antennae operate more efficiently. 


Transparency and reflectiveness protect octopodes 


By MELANIE HSU 


| Staff Writer 


The ocean is a danger- 
ous place, especially if you 
are a soft-bodied squid or 
octopus. Many predators 
in the bathypelagic zone, 
a dimly-lit section of the 
ocean that extends from 
700 to 1000 meters below 
the surface, spot the silhou- 
ettes of their prey against 
the lighter background of 


| the surface layers. Others, 


like the well-known ang- 
lerfish, use the searchlights 
on their heads. 

To better avoid their 
predators, prey species 
have evolved a variety of 
defensive mechanisms. 
For instance, transparent 
and reflective animals can 


‘hide themselves effectively 


from the silhouette-spot- 
ting predators. However, 
as Duke postdoctoral re- 
searcher Sarah Zylinski 
notes, such defenses would 
crumple before the head- 
light fish. 

Transparency is the 
default form of Japetella 
heathi, a short-armed, 
three-inch-long _ octopus, 
and Onychoteuthis banksii, a 
five-inch squid. Although 
certain organs, such as 
the eyes and guts of these 
cephalopods, cannot be 
made invisible, they are 
protected by their ability 
to reflect light. Both species 
dwell in the bathypelagic 
zone and are virtually in- 
visible to the silhouette- 
spotters below. 

For the headlight 
searchers, however, the 
cephalopods are extremely 
easy to spot. When hit with 
a flash of bluish light, the 
skin pigments, or chro- 
matophores, of these ceph- 
alopods activate and im- 
mediately turn red. 

Zylinski studied the 
transparent cephalopods 
during ship-board experi- 
ments over the Peru-Chile 
trench in 2010. When 
she shined blue-filtered 


. oe - Geli 


LED light on the squid 
and octopus specimens, 
she found that their bod- 
ies rapidly changed from 
clear to opaque. When the 
light was removed, the 
specimens immediately re- 
verted to their transparent 
states. 

During a second re- 
search cruise in the Sea 
of Cortez in 2011, Zylin- 
ski tested the reflectiv- 
ity of the octopodes. She 
found that the octopodes 
reflected twice as much 
light in their transparent 
state, compared to their 
opaque state. Zylinski then 
expanded her sample size 
and experimented with 15 
to 20 different cephalopod 
species from the deep. To 
her surprise, only two of 
these species responded to 
the blue light. 

Zylinski tested  sey- 
eral variables that she be- 
lieved would stimulate 
the transition behaviors. 
Although — shallow-water 
cephalopods, 
such as squid, 
octopodes 
and cuttlefish 
changed their 
body patterns 
when a shad- 
ow or shape 
passed _ over- 
head, deeper- 
water animals 
did not exhibit 
this response, 
While the ani- 
mals were ob- 
served _ track- 
ing movement 
around them, 
only light 
made them 
switch on their 
pigments. Zyl- 
inski’s work on 
cephalopods 
appears in this 
month's issue 
of the journal 


Current  Biol- 
ogy. 
In the fu- 


ture, Zylinski — 
plans to inves- 


tigate the link between 
transparency and _habi- 
tat depth for the Japatella 
octopus. She notes that 
young animals that reside 
at shallow depths have 
fewer chromatophores and 
are, therefore, more reli- 
ant on transparency as a 
defense mechanism. This 
makes sense as there are 
no predators at shallow 
depths that use search- 
lights to hunt for prey. 

In contrast to young 
octopodes found at shal- 
low depths, mature adults 
can be found below 800 
meters under the surface, 
a dark region of the ocean 
where bioluminescence is 
the dominant light source. 
They have a higher density 
of chromatophores, mak- 
ing them potentially more 
opaque than their juvenile 
counterparts. 

In addition to transpar- 
ency, the octopus has been 
known to use a variety of 
unique defense and sur- 


vival mechanisms. These 
include regenerating lost 
arms, utilizing its flexible 
body to squeeze through 
tight spaces, and using its 
chromatophores to blend 
in with its background 
and warn other octopodes 
of danger. It also uses the 
unique and well-known 
defense mechanism of 
ejecting ink to confuse 
predators. 

A few of the 300 known 
species of octopus have the 
unique ability to transform 
themselves to resemble 
fierce or highly toxic ma- 
rine animals in order to 
intimidate their predators. 
The mimic octopus, Thau- 
moctopus- mimicus, is the 
best-known and_ perhaps 
most skilled user of animal 
mimicry. 

As with other animals, 
the defense mechanisms 
that the octopus can use 
are determined by its spe- 
cific environment and the 
type of predators present. 
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Octopod organs which cannot be made transparent are instead reflective of ght. 
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By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team has launched 
an emphatic start to the 
young season. Over the 
of the last two 

weeks, the Blue Jays won 

two of their three contests, 
expanding their record on 

the season to 4-1. 

Led by the outstanding 
play of freshman forward 
George Bugarinovic, The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of 
the Week, Hopkins was 
able to squeak out a win 
in a nail-biter against 15th- 
ranked St. Mary’s and 
blowout conference rivals 
Haverford and _ Gettys- 
burg. The only loss to this 
point came against Salis- 
bury. 

On Friday, Nov. 18th, 
Hopkins hosted St. Mary’s 
in the semifinals of the 
Pride of Maryland Tourna- 
ment. St. Mary’s expected 
to roll into the champion- 
ship game with ease, but in 
an exciting back-and-forth 
matchup, Hopkins edged 
out the Seahawks, 67-66. 
In the first half alone the 
lead changed eight times, 
and both teams went to the 
locker rooms at halftime 
with the Blue Jays leading, 
32-28. 

The rookie Bugarinovic 
made an impact from the 
beginning. Posting his 
first career double-double, 
Bugarinovic compiled 17 
points and 11 rebounds. He 
was not the only Hopkins 
player with a career game, 
however, as junior guard 

Adam Spengler dropped a 
career high 15 points. 

Coming out of the 
break, Hopkins extended 
its lead to eight points, be- 
fore the St. Mary’s began to 
claw back into the game. A 
9-0 run lead to a one point 
Seahawk lead halfway 
through the second period. 

__ The score then contin- 
o¥ed,,to. see-saw for eight 
minutes, until 1:29 re- 
mained on the clock. At 
that point, sophomore 
guard Daniel Corbett 
pulled up and drained a 
three pointer from beyond 


course 


Women’s soccer falls in Sweet 16 at 21-1 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Staff Writer 
The women’s — soccer 


team fell to Amherst Col- 
lege, 2-0, in the Sweet 16 of 
the NCAA tournament on 
Nov. 19th to conclude their 
season. The Lord Jeffs ad- 
vanced to the quarterfinals 


to play regional 
site host Messi- 
ah, where they 
lost, 3-1. 
Messiah _ad- 
vanced to the 
Final Four of 
the tournament 
which will be | 
held in San 
Antonio, Texas 
this weekend. 
The Blue Jays 
concluded their 
season with a 
historic 21-1 re- 
cord. Hopkins 
won 21 straight 


the arc, giving Hopkins a 
60-58 lead. The Blue Jays 
refused to look back on the 
ensuing possession when 
Bugarinovic drilled a three 
of his own and expanded 
the lead to five points. The 
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Men’s basketball squeaks by #15 St. Mary’s Football concludes 


fenses on their heels and 
continued to pour on the 
points In an oftensive ex- 
plosion against Haverford 
on Tuesday, Novy, 22nd, the 
first conference match-up 
of the season. 


j CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Junior guard Adam Spengler has been the Jays’ sparkplug so far. 


Seahawks were fought 
off and the final buzzer 
sounded with the score 67- 
66 in favor of Hopkins. 

Unfortunately, the next 
game was the Pride of 
Maryland Tournament 
championship game, and 
the Blue Jays suffered their 
first loss of the season to 
Salisbury, 60-49. On a more 
positive note, Corbett and 
Bugarinovic were both 
named to the all-Tourna- 
ment Team. 

“We're off to a great 
start,” Corbett said, a native 
of college basketball coun- 
try in Louisville, Kentucky. 
“Coach has implemented 
a new motion offense that 
has been extremely effec- 
tive and our defense has 
really improved from last 
season.” 

The Blue Jays have been 
able to keep opposing de- 


A scoring attack led 
once again by Bugarinovic 
and Corbett allowed Hop- 
kins to win by a 21-point 
margin, 64-43. A slow start 
and some quick buckets 
by the Fords’ offense had 
Hopkins trailing early 
on, but, midway through 
the first half, the Blue Jays 
added a 7-0 scoring run to 
take a 21-11 lead. Another 
big run to close out the half 
had the Fords trailing by a 
score of 37-22 at the break. 

Once again, Bugarinovic 
led all scorers on the court, 
tallying a game high 14 
points and adding six re- 
bounds. Senior forward Tim 
McCarty totaled 10° points 
of his own and grabbed five 
boards on the game. Corbett 
scored just seven points, but 
piled on four steals and five 
assists as well. 

Igniting 


the second 


Lady Jays say goodbye to eight seniors 


Senior captains Erica 
Suter and Pam Kopfen- 
steiner, along with senior 
goalkeeper Kristen Red- 
sun, were recently named 
to the Academic All-Dis- 
trict team and all three 
received Academic All- 
American honors as well. 

It was the first time in 


were also named first team 
All-Centennial. Sopho- 
more midfielder Pamela 
Vranis, senior forward 
Paulina Goodman _ and 


Redsun were named sec- 
ond team selections. 

Head Coach Leo Weil, 
who just completed his 
20th season coaching at 
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games en route Senior defensive midfielder Leslie O’Brien was part of four conference titles at JHU. 


to the Sweet 

16, including their sev- 
enth straight Centennial 
Conference championship, 
setting school records for 
longest win streak and best 
season record. The Blue 
Jays also have a 17-game 
regular season winning 
streak from this season 
that will still be active go- 
ing into next year. In addi- 
tion, the team was ranked 
as high as fourth in the 


‘nation during the season, 


th 


F tee the school record for 


the team’s highest national 


_ Individual 
have been rolling in for 


ranking. © . 
accolades 


Hopkins since the conclu- 
sion of the season as well. 


| 


‘school history that more 
than one member of the 
team was named Aca- 
demic All- American in 
the same season. 

Suter was also named 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence’s Player of the Year. 
With 50 points (goals and 
assists) this season, Suter 
shattered the single-season 
points record. The forward, 
who is a four-time All- 
Centennial selection, also 
holds the records for career 
points (138), career goals 
(54), career assists (130) and 
single-season assists (14). 

Senior defender  Jes- 
sica Hnatiuk and freshman 
forward Hannah Kronick 


oo] 


Hopkins, was named 
Coach of the Year by the 
Centennial Conference. It 
was the second time in his 
tenure that Weil has re- 


_ceived the honor. 


The Blue Jays hosted 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament and the 
opening round of the 
NCAA tournament this 
year due to their regu- 
lar season success. In the 
conference tournament, 
Hopkins defeated Haver- 
ford, 3-0, in their semifi- 
nal match to advance to 
the finals and face sec- 
ond-seeded Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg, who had 
been dominated by Hop- 


half with an 11-3 run, the 
Blue Jays continued to pull 
away. The largest lead of 
the game was 24 points. | 
The hot start has the Blue 
Jays eager for the remain- 
der of the season. 

“We are a young team,” | 
Corbett said. “With more 
experience, we are going 
to continue to get better as 
the season progresses and 
we hope to make a deep 


run into the conference 
playoffs.” 
On Wednesday night | 


against Gettysburg, it was 
Bugarinovic who was at 
the forefront of the Blue 
Jays offense yet again, 
driving Hopkins to a 52-49 | 
win. The Overland, Kan- 
sas native netted 13 points, 
tops among Jays, to go with 
seven rebounds. 

McCarty pitched in sev- 
en boards of his own while 
sophomore center Alek- 
sandar Nikolic and Spen- | 
gler added nine and eight 
points, respectively. 

Hopkins and the Bullets 
battled back-and-forth for 
most of the first half, due 
in part to six consecutive 
points from Bugarinovic 
midway through, and en- 
tered the locker room with 
a 19-18 score in favor of the 
Jays. 

The game _ remained 
close in the second half, 
as both teams improved 
their . shooting percent- 
ages. Hopkins shot at 52.4 
percent in the second half, 
up from 31 percent in the 
first; Gettysburg shot 44 
percent in the second half, 
up from 36.8 percent in the 
first. 

Late in the game, the 
Bullets had ample oppor- 
tunities to even the score, 
keeping the game within 
five points for the final five 
minutes. However, Cor- 
bett’s clutch play, which in- 
cluded a lay-up, free throw 
and defensive rebound, 
within the final two min- 
utes “iced the win for the | 
Blue Jays. 

Hopkins plays Dickin- 
son on Friday before tak- 
ing a break and resuming 


the remainder of the sea- | 


son after Christmas. 


kins the week before in a 
6-1 Blue Jay victory, came 
out strong but Hopkins 
battled back and emerged 


victorious with a 2-0 win. | 


By claiming the champion- 
ship for the seventh straight 
year, the Blue Jays were the 
Centennial Conference's 
automatic qualifier for the 
NCAA tournament. 

In the first round of the 
tournament Hopkins faced 
Eastern Connecticut State, 
the Little Ten’s automatic 
qualifier. The Blue Jays 
won easily, 6-1. They then 
advanced to the second 
round and played Spring- 
field College, where Good- 
man had a hat trick en 
route to a 4-1 victory. 

This was the Blue Jays’ 
ticket to the Sweet Sixteen. 
The highly anticipated 
match versus Amherst was 
initially supposed to be 
held at Hopkins, but due 
to the Messiah men’s soc- 
cer team being upset in 
their NCAA second round 
match the tilt was moved 
to Grantham, PA. 

Amherst and Hopkins 
were both undefeated en- 
tering their matchup. The 
game was close with the 
teams tied 0-0 at the half, 
but Amherst capitalized on 
two scoring opportunities 
in the middle of the second 
half and did not look back. 

Hopkins finished the 
game with the advantage 
in corner kicks, 9-6, and 


Amherst led in shots, 15-— 


11. Hopkins has now made 
four consecutive appear- 
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all-time greal season 


By KEVIN JOYCE 
Stal? Writer 
What was a_ record- 


setting Hopkins football 
season ended in a disap- 


pointing fashion in a 23-12 
loss to St. John’s Fisher in 


the opening round of the 


NCAA tournament. The 
Blue Jays kept it close for 
much of the game, but they 
could not overcome the toll 


of five costly turnovers. 


The game began auspi- 


ciously for the Hopkins de- 


fense, after having held the 


Cardinals to three points 


at the end of the first quar- 
ter, despite holding the ball 


| for nearly fourteen out of 


the fifteen minutes of the 


quarter. 


A field goal by St. John’s 
kicker Chad Monheim 


capped a 16-play, 60-yard 
drive that ate eight min- 


utes off the clock. He 
tacked on a 28-yarder to 


gives the Cardinals a 6-0 
| advantage two plays into 


the second quarter, but 
Hopkins would respond 


| with an remarkable, 13- 
| play 60-yard drive, made 
even more impressive by 


the fact that the Jays lost 
19 yards on the first play 
of the drive. 

Senior quarterback 
Hewitt Tomlin would 
find senior Tyler Porco in 
the seam with a 30-yard 
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to bring, the Jays to within 
one. However, they would 
not tie, as the extra point 
attempt was missed again, 
this time sailing wide 
right, leaving the score at 
13-12 with 6:35 left in the 
third quarter. 

The Cardinals displayed 
mental fortitude and did 
not seem shaken by the 
drastic turn of events, an- 
swering the Jays’ touch- 
down with an impressive 
scoring drive of their own, 
marching 75 yards in just 
under three minutes, going 
up 20-12 on a 2-yard Cody 
Miller dash. 

The next 15 minutes 
would prove frustrating 
for the Jays, as every sub- 
sequent drive would end 
either by turnover-on- 
downs or interception. 

A promising, 10-play, 
58-yard march seemed to 
be headed for a possible 
tying score, but Tomlin 
would be unable to connect 
with senior halfback Nick 
Fazoon on a swing route, 
on a fourth-and-six play, 
turning possession over to 
the Cardinals on their own 
11-yard line with 14 min- 
utes to go in the game. 

St. John’s Fisher would 
tack on a field goal to give 
themselves a two-posses- 
sion lead, a deficit Hopkins 
would not be able to over- 
come in the final minutes 


re 


Senior quarterback Hewitt Tomlin is a national player of the year finalist. 


strike to convert a daunt- 
ing third-and-25,. which 
put the Jay rolling. The 
drive seemed stalled as 
the Jays faced a fourth- 
and-goal from the 6-yard 
line — however, the Jays 
would take a gamble and 
it would pay off, as Tomlin 
would connect with sopho- 
more Dan Wodicka for the 
score to nod things up at 6 
apiece with nine minutes 
left to go in the half (the 
extra point try by Richie 
Carbone would be blocked, 
leaving the score tied). 

The Jays’ next two 
drives would end in in- 
terceptions, the first of 
which the Cardinals 
would take advantage of, 
driving down the field on 
a 9-play, 57 yard march to 
pull ahead 13-6, on a sev- 
en yard pass from Ahmed 
Hassenien with just over 
three minutes left to go in 
the first half. 

A huge takeaway for 
the Jays allowed them to 
wrest the momentum back 
from the Cardinals as ju- 
nior PJ. Caufield recov- 
ered a fumble to give the 
Jays new life at their own 
13-yard line. 

The Jays would then 
embark on a_ well-bal- 
anced, methodical 12-play, 
87 yard drive, highlighted 
by combined 46 yards 
rushing by junior Jonathon 


ances to the Sweet 16 and 
looks to return next year in 
as magical of a fashion. 


Rigaud and Porco and end- 
ing in a one-yard plunge 
from junior Scott Barletta 


of the game. 

While the season ended 
abruptly for Jays fans, there 
was much to reflect upon, 
on what was by many ac- 
counts the greatest season 
of Hopkins football ever. 

Gagliardi — Trophy-fi- 
nalist Hewitt Tomlin led 
a vaunted Blue Jays attack 
that was ranked second in 
the nation (the Gagliardi 
trophy is the Division III 
College Football Player of 
the Year award), and the 
10th-ranked Hopkins de- 
fense constantly stifled the 
Opposition, on the way to a 
spotless 10-0 regular sea- 
son mark that was the best 
in school history. 

The team deserves plen- 
ty of praise for their efforts 
this year, as they faced a 
wide variety of opponents 
and managed to stay on 
course for a perfect season. 
This year will be remem- 
bered for years to come, 
but hopefully the team 
shall use it as inspiration 
to further themselves in 
future endevours. 

There was a lot of tal- 
ent on the squad this year, 
from the quarterback to the 
safeties, everyone did their 
part and played at a high 
level just about all season. 

It’s likely we get to see 
some great new things on 
the team next season, so 
watch carefully to see how 
the coming year turns out. 
If you get the chance, pat 
those guys on the back, 
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Hopkins Wrestling 
continues to battle 


By MIKE KANEN 


Sports Editor 


Faced with liv ing up to 


one of Hopkins wrestling’s 
8 


most successful Campaigns 
in 2010-2011, the Blue Jays 
were off to a difficult 1-7 
start this year despite 
returning many of _ its 


core members, including 
NCAA tournament quali- 
fiers juniors Paul Marcello 
and Reid Mosquera. 

The early season woes 
were partially due to one 
of Division III's most de- 
manding schedules, hay- 
ing dueled with several 
Division I and nationally 
ranked D-III counterparts. 
Even so, the Blue Jays’ tal- 
ent was evident. 

On Nov. 19th at the Red 
Dragon Invitational, Hop- 
kins’s ability finally shone 
through with a third-place 
finish. 

The match was high- 
lighted by  Marcello’s 
individual title in the 
141-pound division, and 
eight other Jays placed 
in the top five in their re- 
spective weight classes. 
Only host Cortland State 
and RIT placed ahead of 
the Jays. 

Marcello dominated 
his competition early in 
the tournament as the top 
seeded 141-pounder. 

He cruised through 
Scranton with a pin, RIT 
16-3, and 10-2 against Ni- 
agara Community Col- 
lege before defeating 
second-seeded senior Cin- 
jin Goewey of Southern 
Maine, 6-3. The individual 
title was Marcello’s fourth 
of his career. 

Behind Marcello’s ef- 
fort were two second-place 
finishes coming from Mos- 
quera in the 197-pound 
division and sophomore 


Henry Stauber> in~ the™ 


149-pound bout. 

Both fell in the cham- 
pionship».cound, Stauber 
— the top seed — falling to 
Oneonta State junior Matt 
Eberlin, 7-2. 

Mosquera, the second 
seed and currently ranked 
ninth in the nation in his 
weight class, toppling to 
sixth-ranked and _ top- 
seeded junior Jared Myhr- 


berg of Cortland State, 3-1 

Mosquera has now ad- 
vanced to the final match 
of his last four regular 
tournaments dat- 
ing back to the 2010-2011 
season, 


season 


Hopkins received a pair 
of third-place finishes from 
freshman Paul Bewak at 
125 pounds and sopho- 
more Duncan Crystal at 
131. ] 

Bewak was 5-1 on the 
weekend, his lone loss 
coming to Cortland State 
freshman Nigel McNeil, 
15-0. McNeil went on to 
capture the 
championship. 

Crystal also went 5-1 at 
the Invitational and did so 
as an unranked competi- 
tor prior to his first match, 
one of just three unranked 
wrestlers to finish in the 
top-three in their weight 
division. 

Crystal fell in the sec- 
ond round to Goewey from 
Southern Maine but made 
an impressive run through 
the consolation bracket 
with wins over Gettys- 
burg, 10-3; WPI, pin; Niag- 
ara CC, 6-3, and Cortland 
State, 6-5. 

Rounding out the top- 
five finishes for the Blue 
Jays were sophomore Matt 
Fusaro’s fourth-place fin- 
ish at 157 pounds, fresh- 
man Evan Johnson’s fifth- 
place finish at 174 pounds, 
and freshman Stephen Pa- 
gliuca’s fifth-place finish at 
141 pounds. 

Fusaro, the two-seed, 
advanced to the semi-finals 
before falling to freshman 
Irvin Buck of Niagara CC. 

His biggest win came 

in the consolation bracket 
semi-finals against Wil- 
kes, 17-2, his second tech- 
nical fall victory of his 
career. 
“<The season has been 
rough so far, but expect 
these experienced wres- 
tlers to step it up in the 
coming weeks. 

Hopkins hopes this 
solid weekend in New 
York will propel them 
to a similar showing on 
December 2nd when the 
Jays face off in the Petro- 
fes Tournament at host 
Messiah College. 
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SPORTS 


By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


The seasons have 
changed once again, and 
as the days grow shorter 
and the weather gets cold- 
er, the action in the Gold- 
farb Gymnasium on the 
campus of Johns Hopkins 
University begins to heat 
up. 

The Jays have come out 
of the gates hot, winning 
three of their first four con- 
tests including a nail bit- 
ing win over 15th ranked 
St. Mary’s College (MD). A 
major catalyst among the 
very young and deep line- 
up for Coach Bill Nelson’s 
team is freshman George 
Bugarinovic, this week’s 
News-Letter Athlete of the 


ATHLETE OF 


THE WEEK 


GEORGE BUGARINOVIC 


(5). In the St. Mary’s con- 
test, Bugarinovic came 
up huge accounting for 
17 points and 11 re- 
bounds in an early 
season upset that 
shocked much of the 
DIII Basketball world. 

Gaudy statistics 
are nothing new for 
Bugarinovic, howev- 
er, as he led Blue Val- 
ley Northwest High 
School to two straight 
state championship 
games as a junior and 
senior, and finished 
his high school tenure 
as the career leader in 
rebounds for his high 
school. 

As a_ senior, Bugari- 
novic was even nominated 
from the state of Kansas 


i 


ie 


Week! 
All Bugarinovic has 
done in his first four 


‘games at the NCAA Di- 
vision III level is lead the 
Blue Jays in scoring (10.8 
ppg), rebounding (7.2 
rpg), and blocked shots 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTO EDITOR 


Bugarinovic has averaged 10.8 points per game in the early going. 


as a potential McDonald’s 
High School All American 
candidate, one of the most 
prestigious honors a high 
school basketball player 
can achieve. 

The Blue Jay forward’s 
path to Hopkins was quite 


interesting. Bugarinovic 
was born in Belgrade, Ser- 
bia (same home country as 


STATISTICS 


Name: George Bugarinovic 

Year: Freshman 

Major: Undecided 

Position: Forward 

Hometown:Overland Park, 
Kansas 

High School: Blue Valley 
Northwest 


Hopkins sophomore cen- 
ter Aleksander Nikolic), 
but moved to Canada 
with his family shortly 
after until the age, of five. 
Bugarinovic and his fam- 
ily relocated once again to 
Overland Park, KN, where 
they have resided ever 
since. 

The freshman, who 
plans on majoring in Bio- 
logical sciences or Public 
Health Studies perhaps 
with a Pre-Medical con- 
centration, attributes the 
closeness of the team to 
what has helped ease the 
transition to college life. 

“Having the basket- 
ball team has made the 
adjustment to college life 
much easier than it might 
have been otherwise,” the 
65” forward said. “Being 
on the team gives you a 
group of guys that you can 
hang out with and talk to 
from the start, and thus 
far I’ve had a great time 
balancing academics and 
basketball.” 

Balancing school and 
playing sports collegiate- 
ly are no easy task, but 
Bugarinovic seems to be 
passing with flying col- 
ors both on and off the 
court. In addition to be- 
ing a starter’as’a first year 
player, Bugarinovic is em- 
ployed at the Johns Hop- 
kins University Hospital 
as a research assistant in 
a cancer lab. 

Few players come into 
a NCAA program and 
expect to make immedi- 
ate impacts after only be- 
ing on campus for a few 
short months, but Coach 
Nelson asks quite a lot 


of his freshman forward, 

and so far his investment 

has paid spectacular divi- 
dends. 


“Coach Nelson 
wants me to play great 
defense, rebound, 


score, and basically do 
whatever I can to help 
the team win.” 

In college basket- 
ball, offense may 
pack the gym, but 
defense _—_ ultimately 
wins championships, 
and Coach Nelson’s 
squad has been em- 
phasizing solid team 
defense from day one 
of the 2011-2012 cam- 
paign. 

Bugarinovic cites this 
defensive effort combined 
with an unselfish offensive 
philosophy for the team’s 
early season success. “I 
think our defense has been 
very solid thus far and re- 
ally has helped us com- 
pete in a lot of ball games,” 
Bugarinovic said, “On of- 
fense, we try to move the 
ball until we get the bes' 
possible shot.” 

Bugarinovic and the 
Jays basketball team enter 
conference play over the 
next several weeks with a 
quiet confidence and de- 
termination, “taking each 
game one at a time and 
doing whatever it takes 
to win each individual 
game.” 

On Wednesday night he 
led the team to another vic- 
tory in an end game nail- 
biter against Gettysburg. 
He finished with 13 points 
and seven rebounds on the 
night. 

The Blue Jays will take 
on the Bullets of Gettys- 
burg College on Wednes- 
day before taking to the 
road to face the Red Devils 
of Dickinson on Saturday, 
Following a break for finals 
and the Holidays, Buga- 

-rinovic and the rest'of the 
Jays will travel to Danville, 
KY for the Centre College 
Holiday Classic Tourna- 
ment. 

With his combination 
of intelligence and athleti- 
cism, there is no doubt that 
this bright young star will 
be lighting up the hard- 
wood on the Homewood 

Campus for the next four 
years. 


hock climbing: a contest of personal grit Women’s Basketball: 


By ANNE HOBSON 
For The News-Letter 


For much of the student 
population, the climbing 
wall is the strange colorful 
structure occupying the 
space between the squash 
courts and the weight 
room. But for those stu- 
dents who have integrated 
top rope climbing into 
their lives at Hopkins, the 
wall is a comfortable, hom- 
ey atmosphere filled with 
people who share the same 
interests and speak the 
same language: slopers, 
edging, stemming, aréte, 
crimp, crux, dyno. 

Many of the regular us- 
ers of the climbing wall 
began their passion for 
climbing in their freshman 
year of college at Johns 
Hopkins. Junior wall staff 
member Peter Bai recalls 
climbing his first 5.4 here 
his freshman year. 

“I remember being ab- 
solutely thrilled — and 
freaking out about how 
high up I was. I’m glad 
that I’m in a position now 
to give others the same 
joy!” said Bai. As Head 
Setter for the wall, Pe- 
ter fulfilled the crucial 
responsibility of direct- 
ing the competition by 
announcing the rules 
and overseeing the logis- 
tics with an unwavering 
smile. 

At 9:30 a.m. on Saturday, 
November 19th, the gate to 
the Hopkins climbing wall 
opened to-a wave of eager 
competitors. Both Univer- 
sity of Maryland College 
Park and Towson Univer- 
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sity had an impressive 
showing among the major- 
ity of Hopkins students. 
Junior Will Shepherdson, 
a first-time competitor in 
the Intermediate Men’s di- 
vision affirmed that “the 
environment was great 


and it was a lot of fun to 
meet climbers for other lo- 


taineer Publishing and gift 
cards to Mountain Khakis. 

Hopkins graduate stu- 
dent Brittany Sumnicht 
commented that “the at- 
mosphere was great- even 
though it was a competi- 
tion, it wasn’t cutthroat; 
everyone was really nice 
and laid back.” 


COURTEST OF ANNE HOBSON 


Hopkins, Towson and Maryland gathered at the rock wall on Nov. 19. 


cal schools like UMD and 
Towson.” He finished by 
saying “I definitely want to 
compete again next year.” 
Camaraderie, entertain- 
ment, _ self-improvement 
and fitness were not the 
only benefits of participat- 
ing in this year’s competi- 
tion. Prizes from generous 
sponsors. included gear 
from REI, magazine sub- 
scriptions to Rock & Ice 
Magazine, passes to Earth 
Treks, books from Moun- 


“I had friendly conver- 
sations with both friends 
and competitors | hadn't 
met before.” 

Sumnicht advanced in 
the women’s division in 
front of Krista Matthews, 
another JHU graduate stu- 
dent, and Anna Sprout, 
representing University of 
Maryland. In the men’s ad- 
vanced division, UMD stu- 
dent Nathan Wright took 
home first place followed 
by Towson student Scott 


Hosier and JHU student 
Peter Denny. As far as the 
difficulty of the climbs was 
concerned, Brittany echoed 
the consensus: “Most of the 
harder climbs [5.11s] were 
difficult in a good way — 
tough but doable.” 

The week leading up to 
the competition is always 
a test of endurance and re- 
solve for the climbing wall 
managers and affiliates. Ju- 
nior head setters Peter Bai 
and Morgan Coffin spent 
the entire week leading 
up the competition tak- 
ing down climbing routes, 
cleaning and setting the 
new routes. 

“Seeing as this was the 
first comp where Peter and 
I acted as co-head setters, 
we were sort of nervous 
going into it; it’s a big re- 
sponsibility. But, with a 
little help from our friends 
at Towson, we were able 
to set up what was one of 
the best comps Hopkins 
has hosted thus far.” said 
Coffin. 

For those who climb 
regularly at the wall, it’s a 
week-long wait to return to 
normal open-wall hours. 
However, it is well worth 
the wait to have a com- 
pletely new array of climbs 
to conquer. Peter reflected, 
“The last two years we had 
an incredible head setter. 
When he graduated, I was 
a bit nervous about taking 
on the responsibility of set- 
ting with Morgan. With 
the success of this comp, 
I finally feel that we have 
what it takes to continue | 
the trend of quality climbs 


W. BASKETBALL, From B12 
were down a manageable 
26-19, but Haverford came 
out running in the second 
and took a commanding 
40-25 lead over the next 
five ‘minutes. Despite 13 
points from Mattiola, 11 
from sophomore guard 
Fatu. Conteh and seven 
rebounds from junior for- 
ward Alex Vassila, the Blue 
Jays took their first loss of 
the season, 54-42. 

After a long Thanksgiv- 
ing break to recharge their 
batteries, Hopkins had 
an opportunity to avenge 
their first | Conference 
loss of the season with a 
matchup against confer- 
ence rival Washington 
College this past Tuesday. 
While the first half was a 
back-and-forth battle, see- 
ing three lead changes and 
no team leading by more 
than seven points, the 
second half was a differ- 
ent story. Already leading 
32-25 to open the second, 


at the wall.” 


Signs of a strong year 


Hopkins used a 12-4 run 
over the first seven min- 


utes to surge ahead, 44-29, 
a lead the Jays did not re- 
linquish. 

Behind a career high 
11 points from sophomore 
guard Alyssa Fleming and 
another career high 12 
points from junior forward 
KaraLea Follmer, Hopkins 
took advantage of their 
strong bench play to bring 
in the 67-57 win. 

With a strong start to 
their 2011 winter, the Hop- 
kins women’s basketball 
team is building off of their 
2010 NCAA Tournament 
appearance, the program's 
first since 2004. 

Be sure to join the ride 
as head Coach Nancy 
Funk looks to make her 
24th season at the helm 
her most memorable. Next 
up, the Jays look to climb 
the Centennial Conference 
standings with a home tilt 
versus Gettysburg College, 
Thursday at 7 p.m. 


FILE PHOTO 
Senior guard Kat Fox has started every game for the Lady Jays. 
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7 
Know! THURSDAY 12/1 


The College of New Jersey and W. Basketball vs. Gettysburg, 7 PM 


Wittenberg University (Ohio) 
won the Division III womens 
field hockey and volleyball 
titles on November 20th, 


MONDAY 12/5. 
W. Basketball vs. McDaniel, 7 PM 


t 


respectively. 


Lady Jays cruise 
through early tourney 


By ERICK SUN 
Staff Writer 


While Blue Jays 
were at home feasting on 
turkey all week, the Hop- 
kins 


most 


women’s basketball 
team was hard at work, 
kicking off their 2011 win- 
ter season to the tune of a 
4-1 start. 


[he week began last Sat- 
urday afternoon at home 
against local rival Hood 
College in the 2011 Michael 
Durgala Memorial Tourna- 
ment. The Blue Jays took 
a decisive 71-35 semifinal 
round win from the Blaz- 
ers. 


took advan- 
tage of an overwhelmed 
Opponent to tally off scor- 
ing run after scoring run 
to build a 41-11 lead by the 
time the buzzer’ sounded 
for the end of the first half. 
By the game’s end, 13 of 14 
Hopkins players had re- 
corded a point, led by 13 
points from senior guard 
Chantel Mattiola and sev- 
eral assists from _ senior 
guard Stephanie Fong. 
Defensively, the Blue 
Jays held Hood to a mea- 
sly 23.6 percent shooting 
percentage from the field 
while forcing 21 turnovers 
with constant pressure on 
the Blazer ball-handlers. 


Hopkins 


nament championship. 
\ fter the first 
bucket of the game off of a 


scoring 


lay-up from Fong to go up, 
2-0, Hopkins did not lead 
for the remainder of the 
first half. Time after time, 
Hopkins fought their way 
to a tie only to see the Ea- 
gles respond with a run of 
their own. 

Both teams were ev enly 
-matched and at half time 
the scoreboard read, 21-16 
in favor of Bridgewater. 
However, in the second 
half, the Blue Jays finally 
emerged as the superior 
team. After a lackluster 
8-29 shooting performance 
in the first frame, Hopkins 
found their touch, going 
14-31 while holding the Ea- 
gles to 8-23 from the field 
en route to a 47-42 win. 

Mattiola followed her 
strong first game _perfor- 
mance with a nine point 
effort in the second to earn 
MVP honors. Fong made 
the all-Tournament team 
with her 13 assists and two 
steals. 

Hopkins had a quick 
turnaround from _ the 
Mike Durgala Memorial 
Tournament, as the team 
opened their Centennial 


Conference schedule ver- 
sus Haverford on Tuesday. 
Prior to this meeting, Hop- 


FILE PHOTO 


Senior guard Chantel Mattiola was named MVP of the Durgala Tourney. 


Following their opening 
round romp, Hopkins took 
on Bridgewater College in 
a Sunday matinee to de- 
termine the winner of the 
Memorial Tournament. In 
stark contrast to the domi- 
nating performance from 
the day before, the Jays 
had to claw and scratch 
their way back from mul- 
tiple deficits before earning 
their second straight Tour- 


CAEP 
. SULLER 


kins had gone 23-1 all-time 
against the Fords. 

However, Haverford 
was not intimidated and 
quickly took control of the | 
game. Despite an 8-2 lead 
to start, Hopkins fell be- 
hind 13-10 off of a strong | 
Haverford rally and were 
never able to take another | 
lead. 

By half, the Blue Jays 
SeE W.BASKETBALL, pace B11 


| off the 


Senior captain and forward Tim McCarty racked up seven rebounds Wednesday night to help lead 
Hopkins to a 52-49 win over Gettysburg. For full men’s basketball overage, please see Page B10. 
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Historic Seasons: 
Undeleated Jays Fall 


Both the Hopkins foot 
ball and women’s soccer 
teams entered the NCAA 
tournament ranked in the 
top ten nationally but fell 
short of their national cham- 
pionship goals. Page B10 
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Athlete of the Week: 
George Bugarinovic 


Freshman forward 
George Bugarinovic has 
made his presence known 
just five games into his col- 
legiate career, leading the 
Blue Jays in points and re- 
bounds per game. Page B11 


Young Blue Jays run record to 3-1 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Rock Climbing: 
Annual Competition 


Hopkins’ rock wall 
served as host for a local 
climbing competition on 
Novermber 19th, as stu- 
dents from .JHU, Towson 
and Maryland competed in 
the annual event. Page B11 
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By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


With the Thanksgiving 
break on the horizon, the 
men and women’s swim 
teams wanted to go into 
Turkey Day at the top of 
their games. The Blue Jays 
did just that with numer- 
ous provisional times and 
an NCAA A cut qualifier at 
The Terp Cup, hosted by the 
University of Maryland. 

After an 11-day break 


| from the pool, the Hopkins 


men’s swim team went into 
the Terp Cup fresh and 
ready to compete. As the 
only Division III team in a 
talented pool that included 
Maryland, North Carolina 
State, West Chester, Wil- 
liam & Mary and Towson, 
the Blue Jays were deter- 
mined to make their pres- 
ence known. 

The men’s team kicked 
first-day-placing 
seventh in the 200 Free 
Relay with the team of se- 
nior Eddy Zandee, junior 
Carter Gisriel, and sopho- 


| mores Joe Acquaviva and 


Ben Tillar posting a time of 
1:25.02. 


[he highlight from day 
one came from Acqua- 
viva’s 100 Back split of the 
400 Medley Relay (51.80), 
which qualifies him for an 
NCAA B time. 

The Blue Jays built off 
Thursday’s success and 
looked even stronger on 
day two. Hopkins opened 
up with a fourth place fin- 
ish in the 200 IM relay con- 
sisting of Acquaviva, se- 
nior Tim Nam, Gisriel, and 
sophomore Anthony Lordi. 
Their time of 1:32.58 quali- 
fied as an NCAA B time— 
the first of five on the day. 

The next came by way 
of Gisriel from a_ fifth 
place finish in the 100 fly 
(50.26). Acquaviva placed 
10th overall in the 100 back 
with an NCAA B time of 
51.27. Two NCAA B times 
were achieved in the 800 
free relay, the final event of 
the night. The team of ju- 
nior Nick Schmidt, Lordi, 
sophomore Will Kimball, 
and freshman Ryan Cun- 
ningham placed sixth and 
combined for a NCAA B 
time of 6:52.32. 


Junior Dylan  Cog- 


gin participated on Hop- - 


VS. ST. JOHN FISHER 
AT AMHERST 


VS. ST. MARY'S (MD) 
VS. SALISBURY 
VS. HAVERFORD 

VS. GETTYSBURG 


VS. HOOD 
VS. BRIDGEWATER 
VS. HAVERFORD 
AT WASHINGTON 


kin’s eighth place team in 
the event, but his split of 
1:41.08 on the opening leg 
(1:41.08) qualified as anoth- 
er NCAA B time. 

The Blue Jays wrapped 
up the meet with five ad- 
ditional NCAA provisional 
times and an overall sixth 
place finish with 230 points. 
Led by freshman Dylan 
Davis, Hop- 
kins had four 
swimmers 
place in. the 
200 back. Da- 
vis finished 


Swim team comes out of shell at Terp Cup 


2:08.00 in the 200 IM. 

This came shortly be- 
fore Rogers’ record break- 
ing swim of 23.80 in the 50 
free, finishing in 11th place. 
To round out the night, 400 
IM relay team of sopho- 
more Taylor Kitayama, se- 
nior Annie Tsay, freshman 
Kylie Holden, and Rogers 
swam a time of 3:51.36. 
This was the 
fifth fast- 
est in school 
history and 
good enough 
for an eighth 


10th overall place finish. 
and had an The high- 
NCAA B time light of the 
of 1:50.76. second day 
In the 100 came from 
free, Lordi none other 
placed  sev- than Kitaya- 
enth while ma. 
his prelimi- Pw sek Sh Kitayama 
nary __ time FILEPHOTO placed 17th 
(45.90) was Hopkins swimming returns t0 in the 100 
an NCAA action Friday, December 2nd. back while 
B qualifier. breaking the 
Next, fresh- school re- 


man Gregory Kogut had 
a great time in the 200 fly 
(1:53.85) which was also an 
NCAA B time. 

The final event of the 
Terp Cup, the 400 free re- 
lay also provided two more 
NCAA B times: the fourth 
place finish of Coggin, Gis- 
riel, Acquaviva, and Lordi 
(3:04.28) as well as Coggins 
split in the opening 100 
meters (45.95). 

The men’s team wasn’t 
the only Blue Jay squad 
coming in strong into the 
tournament. With a new 
school record in the 50 
free and six NCAA B cuts 
on the first day alone, the 
women’s team had an ex- 
traordinary outing. 

Hopkins opened up’ 
with a fifth place finish 
in the 200 Free relay with 
sophomore Kylie Ternes, 
freshmen Ana _ Bogda- 
novski, Jillian Liwacz, 
and senior Liz Rogers, 
an NCAA B qualifier in 
1:36.36. Freshman Sammi 
Fox wrote her name into 
the school’s record book 
as well with a prelimi- 
nary and NCAA B time of 


cord—which Taylor previ- 
ously held—with a time of 
55.77. This put her first in 
the C final and made the 
NCAA A cut. 

Other B times came by 
way of the 200 IM relay, the 
100 fly, the 200 free and the 
800 free relay. Kitayama 
also highlighted the third 
night by breaking her own 
record (also a school record) 
in the 200 back with a time 
of 1:58.99, nearly four sec- 
onds faster than her previ- 
ous record. Kitayama’s per- 
formance gained her this 
past week’s honors as both 
Conference and National 
Swimmer of the Week. The 
women’s team also finished 
the tournament in seventh 
place with 243.5 points. 

“We are all really excit- 
ed about where we are this 
early in the season,” said 
senior captain Khristine 
Ghemigian. “We are also 
looking forward to hav- 
ing our best championship 
season this coming year.” 

Both teams return to the 
pool December 2nd and 
3rd at the Gettysburg Invi- 
tational. 
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